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a A, I do wish you 
p would fix that 
back step.’’ Mrs. 
Scadland spoke in the 
shrill, half-whining tone 
of one who is accustomed 
to ask for a thing a good 
many times before get- 
ting it. 

Emil Scadland smoked 
lazily for a moment be- 
fore answering. He was 
sitting with his chair 
tilted back against the 
side of the house, and 
basking in the early 
April sunshine. In the 
field his son Martin, dri- 
ving the four horses on 
the disk cultivator, was 
covering the oats that 
had been scattered from 
the coffee-mill seeder in 
the rear end of the wagon 
the day before. Directly 
in front of him lay the 
unplowed garden, in one 
corner of which a spotted 
sow was rooting indus- 
triously for a few of last 
year’s potatoes that had 
escaped the potato fork. 
Tagging at her heels 
were four offspring more 
spotted than herself, that 
squealed and grunted 
intermittently. 

At last Emil took his 
pipe from his mouth, 
and turned a reproachful 
gaze toward his wife. 
‘‘What’s the use?’’ he 
drawled. 

‘*Some day one of the 
children will fall and break his 
neck, and then what’ll be the 
use, Emil Scadland?’’ His wife 
put the last potato in the pan 
with the others, and threw the 
parings to the waiting chickens. 
“If I was a man, I’d plow the 
garden, and shut up the pigs, 
and fix the front gate, and do the 
disking myself, so that Martin 
could be in school, and —’’ The last of the 
sentence was lost in the slam of the kitchen 
door as Mrs. Scadland’s gaunt, angular form 
vanished inside. 

‘“‘Shucks!’’ muttered Emil, as he filled his 
pipe. ‘*What’s the use of fretting? The only 
way for poor folks to get any enjoyment is to 
take things easy. There ain’t any show of 
their getting any better, worry or no worry.’’ 

After a while Martin came up from the field, 
and his father, rising reluctantly, went out to 
help him unhitch. 

‘*Did you get the hog fence fixed, pa?’’ asked 
Martin. He was a stocky boy, about sixteen 
years old. In build he resembled his father, 
but he had inherited enough of his mother’s 
energy to make him the main man of all work 
on the eighty-acre hill farm. 

‘Those old boards ain’t fit for anything but 
kindling-wood,’’ his father answered. ‘‘I 
*lowed I’d better wait and ask old man Barnes 
‘o get us some new ones. ’’ 

‘You know as well as I do that old man 
Barnes won’t do any more fixing up for such 
renters as we are!’’ Martin exclaimed, bitterly. 
Picking up a sack, he went out to the crib to 
yet some corn for the horses. At one time the 
Seadlands had had a bushel basket, but the 
hreshing-engine had run over it the year 
hefore, and now there was nothing but a sack. 

‘That boy’s got his mother’s dissatisfied way 
f looking at things,’? Emil said to himself. 
‘We ain’t any great shakes of renters, but 
hen, this ain’t any great shakes of a farm.’’ 

Five years ago the Scadlands, conveying 
ill their possessions in a_prairie-schooner, 
iad moved from Kentucky to Iowa. Emil 
vcadland had attended all the sales round the 
‘eighborhood that winter, and bought, on 
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daring thought came into 
her head. The momen 
tousness of it made her 
gasp, and she became 
so absorbed in working 
out the details that she 
ironed her blue apron 
three times, and might 
have ironed it again had 
not her mother recalled 
her to her work. 

‘*Martin,’’ said Mr. 
Wilkins, the proprietor 
of the Waterbury feed- 
store one day the next 
week, as Martin gave 
him a sack of corn that 
he had brought to be 
ground, ‘‘you’re too 
bright to be digging 
away on that old farm.’’ 

‘*There’s nothing else 
to do,” Martin answered. 
**Pa says people that 
don’t know enough for 
anything else had better 
be satisfied on the farm.’’ 

**T’ll tell you what I’ll 
do, Martin,’’ said Mr. 
Wilkins. ‘*1’ll give you 
sixteen dollars a month 
to drive my feed wagon 
for me. By winter you 
could have enough saved 
up so that you could go 
to school here in town 
and learn to be a doctor 
or a lawyer—or learn the 
feed business, ’’ he added, 
with a grin. 
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“I'M TIRED OF IT, AND I WON'T STAND IT MUCH LONGER.” 
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poor folks ever get, anyway, so what’s the use | load a pig at a public sale, he had been the| his few clothes in an old telescope-bag. 
|mainstay of the family. 
After dinner Martin went moodily out to oil | 


of worrying ?’’ 


the disk. Taking the cob basket, his sister 
Annie, aged fifteen, followed him. ‘‘What’s 
the matter, Martin?’’ she asked, anxiously. 
**You don’t look a bit well. ’’ 
“I’m well enough,’’, Martin answered, 
gruffly, without looking up from his work. 
‘*Then what is the matter? You know I’ll 
stay till I find out, so you might as well tell.’’ 
‘*Everything’s the matter!’’ Martin ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You know as well as I do that no 
one else would try to farm these clay hills. 
But the neighbors don’t have much sympathy 
with us. They say that we’re as bad as the 
farm, and they’re right. Pa owes everybody, 
and doesn’t care. He doesn’t care if he is 
called the poorest farmer in the county. He 
doesn’t care if he never pays his debts, so long 
as he gets his tobacco and enough to eat.’’ 
‘*Now, Martin, you know pa means well.’’ 
“‘T don’t care what he means,’’ Martin an- 
swered. ‘‘I’m tired of having folks make me 
show my money before they let me have a 
monkey-wrench or a pound of nails. I’m tired 
of hearing them say behind my back whenever 
I have @ new shirt that Emil Scadland had 
better pay his debts instead of buying his kids | 
so many new clothes. I’m tired of it, and I 
won’t stand it much longer.’’ His face was 


flushed; his jaw had a sullen, determined ex- | 


pression that*was new to Annie. 

‘“‘Why, Martin,’’ she cried, 
there’s nothing to do but stand it! 
good for anything but farming. ’’ 


‘*There’s a lot to do but stand it,’’ Martin | have it polished first. The fellow we had | his bag beside the table. 
‘‘Just because I’ve never | working for us last fall forgot to grease it. 


answered, quickly. 
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The place had not 
been farmed well, she knew. The neighbors 
were right in saying the Scadlands were the | 
poorest renters in the whole county. But | 
Annie knew more than the neighbors did of | 
Martin’s struggles with the old clay hills. | 
She knew what it meant to a sixteen-year-old 
boy to struggle on unproductive fields with no 
encouragement, except that given by a father 
whose whole philosophy was summed up in 
the words, ‘‘What’s the use?’’ 

‘*Pa,’’? Annie said that afternoon, when her 
father was putting some fresh straw in the 
calf-pen, ‘‘haven’t you noticed that Martin’s 
been getting kind of uneasy lately ?’’ 

‘*Martin is his mother’s boy when it comes 
to being dissatisfied with things,’’ her father | 
said. ‘‘You take my advice, Annie, and take | 
things as they are sent you, without worryin’.’’ 

‘*But don’t you think Martin has reason to 
be dissatisfied?’’ Annie persisted. ‘*What 
with this old farm, and not much chance to | 
go to school, I shouldn’t blame him if he just 
packed up and left.’’ 

Her father laughed. ‘‘Martin leave? Don’t | 
you worry about that. Your mother used to 
threaten to leave me sometimes, but she never 
did. She wouldn’t be happy if we were better | 
off, because then she wouldn’t have anything 
to worry about. ’’ 

‘*You might at least plow the garden,’’ 
Annie said. ‘‘It’s time the radishes and early 


‘tvou know | peas were in, anid I did want to start a flower- 
We’re no | bed this year. ’’ 


‘*T’ll have to take the walking-plow up and 


| done anything but farming is no sign I ain’t| I’ll try to get that plowing done for you some 
‘ime, another team and a varied assortment of | good for something else. ’’ 


‘*But you know pa said next year if crops 


of the best in the neighborhood. The next | were good —’’ 


year the family had moved to a 
nd the next to a poorer one still. 
vere on the Barnes ‘‘hill eighty,’’ a rolling | 
‘ract of clay soil that the neighbors declared | 
yas **too poor to raise white beans.’’? Through | 
‘ all Emil Scadland had gone on ‘‘taking | 
hings easy,’? and left his wife and the land- | 
ord to do the worrying. 
**We’re getting a living, ain’t we?’’ he! 
would ask, in response to his wife’s efforts to | 
rouse him to. greater activity. 


“That’s all, 


poorer one, | “‘Tf crops are good? Pa’s always figuring 
Now they | on what he’Il do if crops are good. Who ever 


heard of good crops on this hill farm? I tell 
| you I’m about done with it.’’ 

‘*You surely aren’t going to leave, Martin ?’’ 

‘*You’d better go on and get your cobs,’’ 
Martin responded, as he started for the barn. 

Annie departed with a vague sense of im- 
| pending trouble. What would they do without 
Martin? For the last two years, ever since 
Emil had strained his back helping a neighbor 


time next week, Annie.’’ | 


Annie knew that it was much more likely | ‘“‘ 
Her father | asked. 


to be next year than next week. 
could not keep unpleasant things like plowing | 
the garden in his mind. Annie went across 
the cluttered yard toward the house. The} 


| home,’’ he replied. 


Martin’s face shone. 
‘-When do you want me 
to begin ?’’ he asked. 
‘*At seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning. And mind you, I’ll 
expect you to be on time.’’ 
Martin smiled as he thought 
of the mornings at home when 
he had rolled sleepily out of bed 
at half past five o’clock. ‘‘I’ll 
be here,’’ he said. 
After supper that night 
Martin, going up-stairs, packed 
He 





had nearly done when he heard a knock. 

‘*Come in!’’ he called. 

It was Annie. She stopped short when she 
saw what he was doing. ‘‘Why, Martin!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘You aren’t going?’’ 

Martin nodded. As he stuffed the last pair 
of overalls into the bag and buckled the straps, 
Annie came a step closer. ‘‘Martin,’’ she 
said, in a confidential tone, ‘‘I’m going, too.’’ 

Martin frowned. ‘‘ You’d better stay at 
‘*What could I do witha 
girl hanging on to me?’’ 

‘*You’ll need some one to cook for you and 
mend your clothes,’’ Annie pleaded. ‘It 
costs like everything to board.’’ 

‘*Tt’ll cost more to buy food for two.’’ 

‘**T planned it all out this afternoon, ’’ Annie 
went on. ‘‘We can rent two or three rooms, 
and I can keep house for you, and next fall 
we can both go to school.’’ 

Martin shook his head. ‘‘ When I earn 
money enough, I’ll pay your way to school,’’ 
he said, ‘*but 1 can’t take you with me now.’’ 

Two big tears came into Annie’s eyes, and 
she swallowed hard once or twice; but she 
had grown too well used to disappointments to 
waste time crying over them. 

‘‘What’s the use?’’ she said to herself, as 
she went into her own room, but she spoke 


| Emil Scadland’s favorite phrase in a tone that 


Emil would not have recognized. 

Martin might have waited before leaving 
until his parents had gone to bed, but he had 
no intention of running away. He marched 
straight down into the dining-room and put 
Then he went out 
| to the kitchen and came back with his hat. 
‘*Good-by, ma!’’ he said, gruffly. 

Mrs. Scadland looked up from her sewing. 
What are you going to do, Martin?’’ she. 
Then she noticed the bag. ‘‘I knew 
it was coming, pa!’’ she exclaimed, and cover- 
ing her face with her apron, she began to cry. 
The twins ran to her chair, and stood looking 


twins, Jimmie and Julia, who were eight | at Martin anxiously. 


years old, were playing among the weeds on | 
what had once been a lawn. The spotted sow, 


| **Well, 


Emil Scadland looked up from his paper. 
well,’’ he said, good-naturedly, ‘‘so 


having eaten her fill of potatoes, had gone to | you’re going away, are you?’’ 


sleep on the sunny side of an apple-tree, with | 
her pigs piled up beside her. 

As Annie stood a moment on the door-step 
before going in to help her mother iron, a) 





Martin nodded, picked up his telescope, and 
left the room. 

“It ain’t any use crying, 
taking up his paper again. 


ma,’’ Emil said, 
**I don’t reckon 
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that we can be much worse off than we are 


the pitcher, Martin was the hero of the town. 


As Martin went back to town from a visit 


exasperation, ‘‘to give a good round prize to 


right now, and poor folks can’t expect to be | He was crowding enough enjoyment into that | home in early September, he found a resolve | whoever beats the Boyden girl! Anything the 
one summer to make up for all the joyless | slowly shaping itself in his mind. It was the | winner wants, practically, within seventy-five 
|Summers that he had spent cultivating the /| first time that he had been at home for a/ dollars’ worth. It would give me real pleasure 


better off, so what’s the use?’’ 


getting 


Martin worked hard in the feed-store; Mr. 
Wilkins declared that he had never had a 
better man. 


‘*Fine,’’? Martin answered. 
‘*Beats farming, doesn’t it?’’ 
A shadow came over Martin’s face. 


| 


| barren soil of the Barnes hill eighty. 


| month, and he had noticed with a sudden 


to make that present. How I should like to 


During the first part of the summer he went | shock that his mother’s shoulders were more | see a Boyden outplayed !’’ 
home often, but as his popularity increased, he | stooped than he had thought, and the streaks | 
‘‘How do you like the feed business?’’ he went less often. When he did go, he found the | of gray in her hair more apparent. The tired | laughed at the preposterousness of thinking of 
asked Martin one night, when they were closing. | old place more dilapidated than ever, the cockle- | look on Annie’s face was plainer, too, he | herself and Miss Boyden, the Eastern cham- 
| burs thicker in the corn-field, and the fences | thought, than ever before. 


| and buildings more rapidly falling to pieces. 


‘1 His mother’s complaining voice jarred on his | way,’’ Martin muttered to himself. 


‘*IT don’t know but that pa’s right in a} 
“If ma 


Frances drew a deep breath, and then 


pion, in the same breath. 
In a few moments the Country Club appeared 
before their eyes. The two tennis-courts built 


used to think I’d like to farm,’’ he answered. | ears. Annie was growing pale and looked dis-| and Annie would take things easy and not/ near the house were already surrounded with 


‘*That was before we moved on to the Barnes | couraged, and at times her voice took on the | worry, they’d be a sight happier. 
| shrill note of her mother’s. Emil Scadland | don’t know that the place would be such an | 
alone remained unchanged. ‘The fact that the | 


hili eighty. Working on those clay hills took 
all the love of farming out of me. Do you 
know, Mr. Wilkins, I believe pa was about 
right when he said farming is a good business 
for those that don’t know enough for anything 
else. ’’ 

Mr. Wilkins shook his head. ‘‘It isn’t a 
question of knowing,’’ he said. ‘‘It was the 
everlasting discouragement of it that drove me 
to leave the old farm and come to town. If 
there is a rat-hole in one of my feed-bins I can 
stop it up and set a trap for the rat. But 
when the quack-grass keeps crawling into the 
best corn-field in spite of everything you can 
do to stop it, or the shoats begin to die off 
with the cholera, and all you can do is to 
watch ’em, I tell you it’s discouraging. ’’ 

‘“‘Anyway, I’m glad I’m out of it,’’ Martin 
said. ‘‘A fellow has some chance here.’’ He 
threw back his shoulders, and instinctively 
jingled three silver dollars in his pocket, part 
of his last month’s salary. 

Martin slept in a room over the feed-store, 
that was given him free by Mr. Wilkins, who 
liked to feel that there was some one on the 
place at night. He took his meals at the 
restaurant. He spent his first month’s wages 
for some new clothes, but he thought that 
henceforth he could save at least twelve dol- 
lars a month toward his winter’s schooling. 
At first he reveled in the luxury of having 
nothing to do before breakfast but feed his 
team, and of having no cows to milk or pigs 
to feed after supper. But after a while time 
began to hang heavy on his hands. 

‘‘Why don’t you join our crowd?” Bill 
Simpson, the grocer’s boy, asked him one 
afternoon. ‘‘It beats moping round alone. ’’ 

‘*T believe I will,’’ Martin answered. That 
night he went over to the railway-station, 
where the ‘‘crowd’’ were in the habit of gath- 
ering after supper. 

Then some one proposed a trip to the swim- 
ming-hole. 

““T’ll go along,’’ Martin said, ‘‘but I can’t 
swim. If never had time to Jearn at home.’’ 

Behind Martin’s back Bill Simpson winked 
at one of the other boys. ‘‘We’ll teach you,’’ 
he remarked. 

The moment they came within sight of the 
creek one of the boys began to run, taking off 
his clothes as he went. The rest followed. 
When they reached the creek, Martin was the 
only one who still had all his clothes on. 

‘*Hold on there!’’ called ‘*Hank’’ Roberts, | 
the telegraph messenger, as one of the boys 
dived off the bank. ‘‘Don’t you see we’ve 
got a candidate to initiate?’’ 

Before Martin had time to realize what was 
happening, he was surrounded by a dozen 
boys, seized firmly, and thrown into the creek. 
He struck the water on his side with a splash 
that drowned the boys’ roar of laughter. 

‘*You’ve spoiled my new suit!’ Martin | 
exclaimed, when he came up sputtering; then 
he choked down a mouthful of water and went | 
under again. 

‘*Don’t try to swallow the whole creek!’’ | 
one of the boys called. ‘*The rest of us want 
to swim, too.’’ 

But Martin did not come to the surface. 
.**Something has happened to him!’’ Bill 
Simpson cried; and he dived to a spot near 
where Martin had disappeared. The rest of the 
boys followed. Ina moment Bill came up, with 
Martin’s hands clasped tight round his neck. 
He had time only to call for help before he 
was pulled under. The other swimmers went 
to the assistance of the two struggling boys, and 
finally they succeeded in getting Bill and Martin 
ashore. 

After being pounded and rubbed for about 
ten minutes, Martin sat up, dazed. ‘‘Did I 
swim any?’’ he asked, anxiously. 

**You didn’t even float,’?’ Hank Roberts 
declared, ‘‘but you’ve got grit, and I guess 
you’!l learn.’’ 

Martin did learn; before the summer was 
over he could swim as well as any of his com- 
panions. 

That summer, for the first time since putting 
on long trousers, he had a chance to play and 
some one to play with. He showed an unsus- 
pected capacity for leadership. After a mem- 
orable Saturday, on which he pitched a 


winning game of baseball against a team from | 


the near-by town of Flint, he became the 
acknowledged leader of the crowd. 

From the time of the Flint game the Water- 
bury baseball-team grew rapidly in skill. It 


met and defeated every team that was brought 


against it for fifteen miles round. The people 
of Waterbury became greatly interested. The 


employers of the boys gave them Saturday | 


afternoons off from work, and the townspeople 


summer was nearly gone and that the garden 
was still unplowed did not disturb him. 

‘*T never did go much on a garden, anyway,’’ 
he said to Martin confidentially one night. 


of it. What’s the use of digging away all 
summer for a few onions and a squash or two?’’ 








} 


And I} 


awful sight worse off, either. ’’ 
Martin’s resolve grew stronger the more he 
thought about it. ‘*‘Ma and Annie won’t ever 


be happy out on the farm!’’ he muttered to | 


himself the next morning. ‘I’m just going 


And the twins and pa, too.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


things easier. 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


FRANCES RETURNED THE BOYDEN SERVE OUT OF MISS BOYDEN'S REACH. 


‘| 


regretfully. 


’M sorry, dear, but I don’t see my way to|she could play. 
it,” said Mr. Lane, shakfng his head | unshed tears that they smarted. She felt that 


Her eyes were so full of 


| she would not be able to see the ball. 


His iron health had been failing. Instead of | 


‘* Whom have you drawn ?”’ Cousin Ned) 


| going to his office each day, he was obliged to asked. He had perceived that something was 


entirely into his partner’s hands; nothing much | 
was left to him except his family estate, which 
was not large. : 





| school in the city was over. She would not be | that gets the most points will win. 
arranged by the team captains. I sha’n’t) 


| able to return in October and get her diploma 
in February. She would have no chance to | 
enter Mr. Harrington’s studio, the most cov- 
eted privilege of budding artists. Mr. Har- 





| 


sit at home. His successful business had gone | wrong, but he turned and smelled the blossoms 


of the rambler rose that embowered the pillar 
near him. 
‘*T don’t know. There are five on each 


He had called Frances into the study after | side. It’s to be finished in one day—not like | 
break fast to tell her something about his affairs. ‘an ordinary tournament. Each of us will | 
For her it meant that her course at the art | have only one match to play, and the team 
It’s all | 


| know whom I’m to play till I get there. I 
| don’t even know who’s coming. ’’ 
‘*T heard rumors,’’ said Cousin Ned, ‘‘I 


| riagtin took each year the two graduates of heard rumors that they were going to bring 
| the school whose work was the best, and Miss Boyden.’’ 


Frances had hitherto been a promising candi- 
date. Her father little appreciated the bitter- 
ness of her disappointment as she kissed the 
top of his head and hurried from the room 
without letting him see her eyes. 

When she got outside the door, she sat down 
on the edge of the piazza and rocked to and fro 
in the effort to control her emotions. She 


was stoical on principle. 
Trying to make the best of the situation, she 


only June, she ought to be able to acquire it 
somehow before the autumn. 

A fat, jolly-looking man about forty-five 
years old, dressed in white flannels, appeared 


shone upon his face. Frances forced a smile; 
she was always glad to see Cousin Ned. He 
was a bachelor, who lived in New York, but 
spent his springs and autumns in the old 
cottage on the Lane place. 

‘* Well, my word!’ he exclaimed. 
thought I was going to see you play in the 
tennis tournament this morning. All prepared 
to go down and root for the Lane family !’’ 
| Frances remembered what had been of su- 





would have felt better if she had cried, but she | ‘‘ 
told herself that she needed only fifty dollars | 
to complete the course, and that as it was now | 


| rub it was,’’ Cousin Ned continued. 


round the corner of the piazza. Good humor | 


**Miss Boyden! Well, then, we sha’n’t find 
it so easy! Every one’s been saying, Ellen 
May especially, that the New Yorkers were no 
good. But Miss Boyden! I thought she was 
playing abroad. Well, I never!’’ 

‘One of those tennis families. 
Harry Boyden once myself,’’ said Cousin Ned. 
He.sank comfortably into a big rocking-chair. 
I was a bit lighter in those days, and I 
really ranked pretty well. I gave him some- 
thing of a match, if I do say it.’’ 

Frances smiled; she had heard this battle 
referred to before. 

‘*The score wouldn’t show what a hard | 
‘Every 
point was fought toa finish.”’ , 

‘*What was the score, Cousin Ned?’’ 

‘“‘Why, six-two, six-one, if I remember 
right,’’ Cousin Ned replied, somewhat reluc- 
tantly. ‘‘But I tell you, half the games were 
deuce !’’ 

**A pity you couldn’t have beaten him.’’ 


| Frances had become interested in tennis again. 


oe i 


| the path. 


I suppose we’d better go along. ’’ 
‘*Comeon!’’ Cousin Ned followed her down 
‘*I’d have made a good player if 
I’d had more time for the game. 
| Boyden fellow—there was something about his 


preme importance that morning, before the | way of playing more than his actual strokes 


interview with her father. 
tennis-racket, clutched firmly in her hand, 
had reminded her. 


one of the year—a team of New England girls 


against a New York team—had departed. 


Not even the that bothered you. 


His balls weren’t so 


awfully swift — except, of course, his serve. | 
All her enthusiasm for the That came with a terrific twist and break. 
tournament that was to be the most exciting can remember just how I felt when I first 


stood and saw it bound off at an angle. 
**Why, I have a mind,’’ Cousin Ned ex- 


gave handsomely for baseball supplies. As! She said to herself that she did not see how | claimed, with a sudden return of his former 


I played | 


But that) 


I} 


a gaily-dressed crowd. 

‘“‘A great day,’’ said Cousin Ned. 
wind. ’’ 

It was a great day for tennis, Frances felt. 
Her cheeks flushed with anticipation. 

As soon as she entered the dressing-room, 
where shoes and rackets and clothes of all 


“No 


‘*It’s too much work for what you get out|to bring ’em in here, where they can take descriptions cluttered the chairs and floor, the 


| girls greeted her with a mournful outery. 
! ‘Do you know who’s come? Miss Boyden!’’ 

**And do you know what I’m going to ask 
you?’’ said Ellen May, impressively, when 
she could at last make herself heard above the 
chorus of despair. ‘‘I’m going to ask if you’d 
mind playing against her. I have a lame 
wrist, and Katherine isn’t on her game. And 
besides, you can beat any of us ordinarily. 
But of course, as for that, no one would have 
any real chance. It’s only the question of 
giving her a good match. ’’ 

Frances, who was almost ten years younger 
than any of the others, and was regarded by 
them as a kind of infant prodigy and by her- 
self as a most incompetent person, replied only 
with a gasp. There were girls, women rather, 
in the room who had won laurels in many a 
match. Although it was true that in every- 
day play she had beaten them, not one of them 
had ever succumbed to her in a tournament. 
It was a different thing, tournament play. It 
took different and more mature qualities. 

Her first impulse was to refuse the honor 
assigned her, but instead she replied: 

‘Of course I’ll play her, if no one else 
will. ”’ 

She opened her locker and put on her tennis- 
shoes. When she was starting out for the 
court, Ellen May spoke to her again. 

‘““They’ve brought better players than we 
expected,’’ she said. ‘‘The rest of us may 
lose. You’ll have to do your best. Try to 
get your own service. You won’t be able to 
do much against the Boyden serve.’’ 

‘“*The Boyden serve!’’ Frances repeated, 
with some wonder. : 

‘*That’s the famous serve she learned from 
her brother. It’s not so good as his, naturally, 
but very few girls can return it.’’ 

When they went out on the veranda the New 
York girls, who were staying at a country 
house near by, were alighting from a carriage. 
There were introductions all round. The 
crowd was steadily increasing. There was a 

| great buzz and flutter of interest among the 
spectators and of excitement among the girls. 

Two matches were immediately started on 
the two courts. Frances, whose turn had not 
yet come, hid herself among a group of stran- 
gers. She felt cold to the tips of her fingers. 

| She did not want to have to talk to anybody. 
| Cousin Ned smiled and waved his hand from 
across the court where he was sitting with 
friends. But Frances could not return his 
smile. If he only knew that she was to play 
Miss Boyden he would not smile so lightly! 
And she was to play her as soon as the match 
| he was watching came to an end! 

She saw Miss Boyden, to whom she had 
just been introduced, seated on the ground, 
quite at ease and chattering gaily. She was 
very pretty and pink-cheeked. She was broad- 
shouldered and slim. She wore an embroidered 
sailor collar, a neat-fitting white linen dress, 
and a black velvet band round her hair. 

**It will be pitiful!’’? Frances said to herse!! 
ae bah 


at one moment glumly, and at the next, 


show them !’’ 

The thought of the prize and of Cousi!: 
Ned’s offer was obliterated from her mind 
One desire wholly absorbed her—to play he’ 
best. The match going on before her we: 
close, but she could pay no attention to 1! 
| When finally it came to an end amid muci 
| applause, and Ellen May, purple but tri 
| phant, received congratulations, she felt daz’! 
_and stiff of body. She did not even know () 
'score. She realized that on the farther cou 
| play had been finished, and then she heard ‘! 
scorer, an important-looking youth, call | 
name and Miss Boyden’s. 

Frances felt numb as she got to her fe 
Ellen May, hurrying up, grasped her arm. — 

‘*Peggy Brown has been beaten,’’ she wh 
pered, ‘‘and we counted on her. It me: 
you must do your best.’’. 

“IT didn’t need that to make me,’’ 
Frances. She was irritable with nervoust: 

She won the toss, took serve, and imm« 
ately won the first three points, although ! 
‘ears buzzed with excitement and she \ 
acutely aware of every person looking on. 

‘*Forty-love!’’ cried the scorer. 

She heard one of the spectators give a | 
whistle of surprise. She was surprised hers 
but for a few moments only. 

Miss Boyden had been confused at first 
the sun, but now she got her bearings. 
































took the next five points with ease, and won 


the game. 
Frances waited for the Boyden serve. Four 


times the ball sped over the net with a peculiar they drove away. 


carve, and bounded off at a sharp angle. 
Frances could not manage to return it. She 
scored hardly a point until tlie fifth game, | 
which she captured on her own serve. But | 
the next game ended the set. 

She wondered how it could be so swiftly | 
over. She knew that she ought to do better. | 
She looked admiringly at her opponent as she | 
passed her gt the net in the exchange of courts. 

Then she caught sight of Cousin Ned, twist 
ing his mustache anxiously. 

Miss Boyden began to serve. 
smiling as before, pink-cheeked and confident. 
She served less swiftly. 
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| won the most glorious contest that she had | did you ever handle the Boyden serve? You| perhaps, from my perversity as from any other 
remember what I told you? Now just think | cause. Mother turned on me one of her ** 
if there isn’t something you’d very much ~ 





She was | 


Frances, who knew | 
by this time how to anticipate the bound, /Sullen, egotistic person nine years 


| ever been in. 
‘*You were splendid!’’ said Cousin Ned, as | 


‘‘I’m proud to have that | 


old licking of mine washed out like that. How | 


MONG the pictures that he see 
when I look back into the 
past, is the one where I, a 


returned the Boyden serve out of Miss Boy- | old, stood quite alone in the world. To be sure, 
there were father and mother in the house, and 
With that stroke the course of the match was there were the other children, and not one 


den’s reach. 


altered. The onlookers, who had begun to, among them knew I was alone. 


The world 


chat in restless undertones, now leaned forward | certainly would not have regarded me as 


with increasing attentiveness and interest. 


| friendless or orphaned. There was nothing 


Frances began to tingle with eagerness and | in my mere appearance, as I started away to 


hope. She regained command of herself. She | 


| 


school in my clean ginghams, with my well- 


began not only to return Miss Boyden’s serve, | brushed hair, and embroidered school-bag, to 
but to make brilliant shots herself down the lead any one to suppose that 1 was a castaway. 


lines. It seemed as if she could not miss. She | 


Yet I was—I had discovered this fact, hidden 


became almost reckless on suddenly discovering | though it might be from others. 


her power. 


Having shown her worst, she. 


could afford to risk something now to show her | 


best. Miss Boyden, taken by surprise, put) 


forth her best efforts. 


I was no longer loved. Father and mother 
loved the other children; but not me. I might 
come home at night, fairly bursting with 


The score became five | important news about what had happened in 


all, but after that Frances rushed headlong | class or among my friends, and try to relate 
into the attack, and took the next two games ; my little histories. But did mother listen? 


and the set. 
The spectators applauded long and noisily, 


but Frances was hardly aware of the applause. her book, or writing her letter. 


| Not at all. She would nod like a mandarin 
while I talked, or go on turning the leaves of 
What I said 


She was alive only to the game; she had never was of no importance to her. 
enjoyed anything so much in all her life. It was . 


a moment when it was 
just good to be a keen- 
witted, quick - footed, 
high-strung living be- 
ing. 

In the next set Miss 
Boyden seemed to tire 
and to go to pieces. 
Five straight games fell 
to Frances, and it looked 
as if the match was 
almost over. Miss Boy- 
den served the sixth 
game. Frances won the 
first point. 

‘“*Three 
more!’’ Frances 
thought. ‘*The match 
will be mine!’’ 

Miss Boyden did not 
give up on the verge of 
defeat. She served with 
all her strength. Fran- 
ces failed to return the 
ball. 

‘Fifteen all!’’ cried 
the scorer. 

The next serve went 
into the corner of the 
court. Frances sprung 
for it, tripped and fell! 

A sudden blackness 
in which there were 
cold white spots struck 


points 


her in the face; then the daylight reappeared | told me to keep still, and went on with the | thinking how sorry Mrs. Grantham had been, | some mass of driven dust, sticks, debris. 


Father was even less interested. He frankly 
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last - 
word’’ glances. 

**Go to school without another word,’’ she 
| said, quietly. 
| I knew that quiet tone, and I went. And 
now I was sure that all was over between my 
| parents and myself. I began to wonder if I 
need really wait till I was grown up before 
| leaving home. So miserably absorbed was I 
| in thinking of this, and in pitying myself with 
|a consuming pity, that everything at school 


to have.’’ 
And Frances had no difficulty in replying. 


** Toot.’’ 





The Invisible Arms. 


RESENTLY we were out on the landing 
p before the door, with one more flight of 

steps before us, that reached to the street. 
Something so strong that it might not be denied 
gathered me up in invisible arms, whirled me 
round once or twice and dropped me, not 
ungently, in the middle of the road. And then, 





in a flash, and she realized that she had hurt | accounts in which he was so absurdly inter- 


her ankle. 


| ested, or examined ‘*papers’’—stupid-looking 


After a moment she struggled to her feet, | things done on legal cap, which he brought 


and limped to her place. Her face was white; 
the spectators applauded her for her fortitude. 
Miss Boyden served. 

‘“Thirty-fifteen !’’ the scorer called. 

‘*Tt’s hopeless, at this stage,’’ Frances heard 
Ellen May say to some one on the side-line. 

‘Is it hopeless?’’ Frances asked herself. 

Miss Boyden failed to put her next serve in 
the court, and sent over an easy ball. Frances 
shot it safely across court. 

‘Thirty all!’’ cried the scorer. 

The next serve, however, came over swift 
ind sure, and Frances, anchored to her place, 
could make nothing of it. 

Frances concentrated her strength; the next 

serve came straight to her, and she returned 
the ball hard and close to the line. Deuce, 
ind another chance! 
Excitement seemed to shimmer over the court 
like heat-waves. The next point Frances won 
ifter Miss Boyden had failed to place her first 
hard serve. 
last much longer; her ankle was hurting her 
more and more. But she was now within a 
point of the match. 

When Miss Boyden delivered the next serve 
she darted toward the right-hand court, in 





Frances felt that she could not | 


| before everybody, 


anticipation of Frances’ characteristic cross- | 


court shot. 
Frances had just a moment to appreciate the 
movement. She shot the ball back into Miss 


| told to do something for somebody. 


Boyden’s left-hand court, and at once a crowd | 


Ww iid with jubilation was surrounding her. 
‘To think that you won over Edith Boyden ! 
Wonderful, wonderful ! You’ll be a champion 
next!” Ellen May was exclaiming. 
But Frances, whose ankle was much swollen 


and throbbing fearfully by the time Cousin | 


Ned appeared for her in the family buggy, 
Was conscious chiefly of the delight of having 


home with him from the office. No one kissed 
me when [ started away in the morning; no 
one kissed me when I came home at night. I 
went to bed unkissed. I felt myself to be a 
lonely and misunderstood child—perhaps even 
an adopted one. 

Why, I knew a little girl who, when she 
went up to her room at night, found the bed- 
clothes turned back, and the shade drawn, and 
a screen placed so as to keep off drafts. And 
her mother brushed her hair twenty minutes 
by the clock each night, to make it glossy: 
and then she sat by her bed and sang softly 
till the girl fell asleep. 


Going to Bed. 


NOT only had to open my own bed, but the 
beds for the other children, and although I 
sometimes felt my mother’s hand tucking in 


AND NOW I WAS SURE THAT ALL WAS OVER BETWEEN MY 
PARENTS AND MYSELF. 


| seemed to pass like the shadow of a dream. I 
| scolded for not hearing the teacher until she 
way we described him. Father had | had spoken my name three times, and was 
brought him home from the war, | holding on to myself desperately in my effort to 
and had sent him to school, and | keep back a flood of tears, when I became 
Toot did ‘‘chores’’ for his board and clothes, | There was suddenly a perfect silence in the 
but was soon to be his own man, and to be | room—the sort of silence that makes the heart 
paid money by the miller, and to marry Tulula | beat too fast. The mist swimming before me 
Darthula Jones, a nice colored girl who lived | did not, I perceived, come from my own eyes, 
| usual transparency of which was being tinged 
| with yellow. The sultriness of the day was 
deopening, and seemed to carry a threat with it. 
F ‘HE time had been when Toot had been my; ‘Something is going to happen,’’ thought 
recollections were of his carrying me out to | conviction. Electric currents seemed to snap 
see the train pass, and saying, ‘*Toot, toot!’’ in | from one consciousness to another. We dropped 
imitation of the locomotive ; so, although he had | our books, and turned our eyes toward the 
rather a splendid name, I called him ‘*Toot,’’ | western windows, to look upon a changed 
Yes, the time had been when Toot saw me glass. In the sky soft-looking, tawny clouds 
safe to school, and slipped little red apples into | came tumbling along like playful cats—or 
my pocket, and took me out while he milked | tigers. A moment later we saw that they were 
the cow, and told me stories and sang me/| not playful, but angry; they stretched out 
only nodded. When I spoke to him about his | reached the tall chimneys of the schoolhouse, 
not giving me any more apples, he said: | another tapped at the cupola, one was thrust 
**Ah reckon they’re your pa’s apples, missy. | through the wall near where I sat. 
Why, fo’ goodness’ sake, Then it grew black, and there was a bellow- 
But I did not want to | teacher and the screams of the children could 
help myself. I wanted to| barely be heard. I knew little or nothing. 
be helped—not because I | My shoulder was stinging, something had hit 
was lazy, but because I | me on the side of the head, my eyes were full 
really a sort of fairy prin- | me with the others along the corridor, down 
cess, —misplaced, of course, | the two flights of wide stairs. I do not think 
in a stupid republic,—and | we pushed each other or were reckless. My 
I wanted life conducted on recollection is only of many shadowy figures 
was a game I wished to that seemed to be falling in upon us. 
play, but it was one I 
could not play alone, and 
not a soul could I find who 
with me. 
Well, things went from 
bad to worse. I decided 
that if mother no longer 
longer tell her things. So | 
I did not. I gota hundred | as I struggled to my knees and, wiping the dust 
in spelling for twelve days | from my eyes, looked up, I saw dozens of others 
running, and did not tell | being lifted in the same way, and blown off into 
ham’s mother’s water- | trying to hold on to the smaller, and the teachers 
pitcher, and kept the fact | were endeavoring to keep the children from 
a secret. The secret was, | going out of the building, but their efforts were 
indeed, as sharp-edged as | of no avail. The children came on, and were 
pitcher had been; I cried| Then I saw what looked like a high yellow 
under the bedeclothes, | wall advancing upon me—a roaring and fear- 
It 
and that mother really ought to know. Only | came over me that my own home might be 
to help me out of my troubles. | down and kill me; and with the thought came 
I had no need now to have father and mother | a swift little vision out of my geography of the 
tell me to hurry up and finish my chatter, for Arabs in a sand-storm on the desert. I gath- 
I kept all that happened to myself. I had a /| ered up my fluttering dress skirt, held it tight 
as mention her. I wrote a poem and showed! It seemed as if a long time passed, a time in 
it to my teacher, but not to my uninterested | which I knew very little except that I was 
parents. And when I climbed the stairs at| | fighting for my breath as I never had fought 
night to my room, I swelled with loneliness | for anything. There were more hurts and 


blundered in whatever I tried to do, was sharply 
then apprenticed him to a miller. | aware that something was happening. 
with the Cutlers. but from the changing color of the air, the 
self-appointed slave. Almost my first | 1, and over the whole room spread the same 
and the whole town followed my example. | world. It was as if we peered through yellow 
plantation songs. Now, when he passed, he | claws, and snarled as they did so. One claw 
don’ yo’ he’p yo’se’f?’’ | ing all about us, so that the commands of the 
wanted to be adored. I was | of dust and mortar, and my feet were carrying 
a fairy-princess basis. 1t flying on with sure feet out of the building 
seemed inclined to play it 
loved me, I would no 
her! I broke Edna Grant- | the yard or the street. The larger ones were 
the pieces of the broken | blown about like leaves. 
what was the use? I no longer looked to her | there, in strips and fragments, to beat me 
new ‘“‘intimate friend,’? and did not so much | about my head, and lay flat upon the ground. 
and anguish-and resentment, and the hot tears | | bruises now, but they did not matter. Just to 


' came to my eyes as I heard father and mother | | draw my own breath in my own way seemed 


the bedclothes round me, she never stooped | 


and kissed me on the brow and said, ‘‘ Bless 
you, my child.’”” No one, in all my experi- 
ence, had said, ‘‘ Bless you, my child.”” When 
the girl I have spoken of came into the room, 
her mother reached out her arms and said, 
‘*Here comes my dear little 
When I came into a room, I was usually 
It was 
‘*Please see if the fire needs more wood,’’ or 
‘**Let the cat in, please,’ or ‘‘I’d like you to 
weed the pansy bed before supper-time. ’’ 

In these circumstances, life hardly seemed 
worth living. I decided that I had made a 
mistake in choosing my family. 
appreciate me, and it failed to make my young 
life glad. I knew my young life ought to be 
glad. And it was not. It was drab, as drab 


girl.’’ 


| as Toot’s old rain-coat. 


Toot was ‘‘our colored boy.’’ That is the 


It did not! 





laughing and talking together and paying no) | to be the only thing in the world that was of 
attention to my misery. I could hear Toot, | any account. And then there was a shaft of 
who used to be making all sorts of little pres- | flame, an ear-splitting roar, and the rain was 
ents for me, whistling as he brought in the | upon us in sheets, in streams, in visible rivers. 
wood and water, and then ‘‘cleaned up’’ to go| I imagined that it would last a long time, 
to see his Tulula, with never a thought of me. | and wondered in a daze how I could get home 
And I said to myself that the best thing | 1 | in a rain like that—for I should have to face it. 
could do was to grow up and get away from’a| I could see that in a few seconds the gutters 
place where I was no longer wanted. | had begun to race, the road where I lay was a 

No one noticed my sufferings further than ' stream, and then—then the rain ceased. Never 
sometimes to say impatiently, ‘‘What makes | was anything so astonishing. The sky came 
you act so strange, child?’’ And to that, of | out blue, tattered rags of cloud raced across 
course, I answered nothing, for what I had to/| it, and I had time to conclude that, whipped 
say would not, I felt, be understood. and almost breathless though I was, I was 

One morning in June I left home with my | still alive. 
resentment burning fiercely within me. I had| And then I saw a curious sight. Down the 
not cared for the things we had for breakfast, | street in every direction came rushing hatless 
for I was half-ill with fretting and with the| men and women. Here and there a wild-eyed _ 
closeness of the day, but my lack of appetite | horse was being lashed along. All the town 
had been passed by with the remark that any | was coming. ‘They were in their work clothes, 
one was likely not to have an appetite on such | in their slippers, in their wrappers—they were 
a close day. But I was so languid, and so|in anything and everything. Some of them 
averse to taking up the usual round of things, | sobbed as they ran, some called aloud names 
that I begged mother to let me stay at home. | that I knew. They were fathers and mothers 
She shook her head decidedly. looking for their children. 

‘*You’ve been out of school too many days; And who was that—that woman with a 
already this term,’’ she said. ‘‘Run along | white face, with hair falling about her shoul 
now, or you’ll be late!’’ | ders, where it had fallen as she ran—that 

‘*Please —’? I began again, for my head| woman whose breath came between her teeth 
was really whirling, although quite as much, | strangely and who called my name over and 
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over, bleatingly, as a mother sheep calls its 
lamb? At first I did not recognize her, and 
then, at last, I knew. And that creature with 
the rolling eyes and the curious ash-colored 
face who, mumbling something over and over 
in his throat, came for me, and snatched me up 
and wiped my face free of mud, and felt of me 
here and there with trembling hands—who 
was he? 

And breaking out of the crowd of men who 
had come running from the street of stores and 
offices, was another strange being, with a sort 
of battle light in his eyes, who, seeing me, 
gathered me to him and bore me away toward 
home. Looking back, I could see the woman 
I knew following, leaning on the arm of the 
boy with the rolling eyes, whose eyes had 
ceased to roll, and who was quite recognizable 
now as Toot. 

A happiness that was almost as terrible as 
sorrow welled up in my heart. I did not weep, 
or laugh, or talk. All I had experienced had 
carried me beyond mere excitement into exul- 
tation. I exulted in life, in love. My conceit 
and sulkiness died in that storm, as did many 
another thing. I was alive. I was loved. I 
said it over and over to myself silently, in 
‘‘my heart’s deep core,’’ while mother washed 
me with trembling hands in my own dear 
room, bound up my hurts, braided my hair, 
and put me, in a fresh night-dress, into my 
bed. I do not recall that we talked to each 
other, but in every caress of her hands as she 
worked I felt the unspoken assurances of a 
love such as I had not dreamed of. 

Father had gone running back to the school 
to see if he could be of any assistance to his | 
neighbors, and had taken Toot with him, but 





they were back presently to say that beyond a/| 
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NCLE Ezra’s enthusiastic labors to build 
U up the future State of Washington re- 

ceived about this time a rude shock. On 
the bright horizon of his hopes there rose an 
ugly black cloud. 

A traveler, who wrote for Eastern magazines 
and newspapers under the name of ‘‘ Veritas, ’’ 
began publishing satirical sketches that circu- 
lated from Maine to Texas. Under such titles 
as ‘‘A Canard Exploded,’’ ‘‘A Burst Bub- 
ble,’? ‘‘A Boaster Bottled Up,’’ and ‘The 
Real Truth about the Northwest,’’ a succes- 
sion of sarcastic articles and cartoons appeared 
that ridiculed the country and discredited those 
who were praising it, in general, and Uncle 
Ezra Mantor in particular. The writer declared 
that it rained three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year, and that it was cloudy on the 
extra day in leap-year! He said that round 
Puget Sound the cost of clearing land was two 
hundred dollars an acre, and that when cleared 
the soil was good for nothing but hay and 
salmon-berries. 

At these slanders Uncle Ezra only laughed. 
**Nobody will believe such lies!’’ he exclaimed. | 
‘*T can easily stamp them out with facts about | 
the climate, crops and fruits. ’’ 

In vain the old man tried to find out who 
was thus defaming the new land of promise. 

**Most likely it’s some clique down in Cali- | 
fornia that is jealous of our advantages, ’’ he | 
said, ‘‘but facts will tell! Slanders can’t stick | 
to Puget Sound long!’’ 

But when the weeks went by and the slan- | 
ders continued to be published and to receive | 
wider circulation, Uncle Ezra began to look 
grave and to lose heart. 

‘*There is a noisy old boaster living some- | 
where up there in the woods, near that loudly 
crowing young rooster of a town they call 
Seattle, who would like to have us believe that 
all Washington Territory is one grand new | 
Garden of Eden! | 

‘* ‘New Garden of Eden,’ indeed! New| 
Desert of Sahara would be nearer the facts. 
The plain truth of the matter, the truth which | 
every one in the East ought to be told, is that | 
three-quarters of all Washington Territory, and | 
Oregon, too, in brief, that whole vast region 
east of the Cascade Range, is a rough, arid, | 
wind-swept desert, where iittle or nothing can | 





| the soil, I don’t know just 


few sharp injuries and broken bones, no harm | 
had been done to the children. It was consid- | 
ered miraculous that no one had been killed or | 
seriously injured, and I noticed that father’s | 
voice trembled as he told of it, and that mother 

could not answer, and that Toot sobbed like a 

big silly boy. 

Then as we talked together, behold, a second | 
storm was upon ys—a sharp black blast of | 
wind and rain, not terrifying, like the other, 
but with an ‘‘I’ve-come-to-spend-the-day’’ sort 
of aspect. 

But no one seemed to mind very much. I 
was carried down to the sitting-room. Toot 
busied himself coming and going on this errand 
and on that, fastening the doors, closing the 
windows, running out to see to the animals, 
and coming back again. Father and mother | 
set the table. They kept close together; and | 
now and then they looked over at me, without 
saying anything, but with shining eyes. 

The storm died down to a quiet rain. From 
the roof of the porch the drops fell in silver 
strings, like beads. Then the sun came out 
and turned them into shining crystal. ‘The 
birds began to sing again, and when we threw 
open the windows delicious odors of fresh earth 
and flowering shrub greeted us. Mother began 
to sing as she worked. And'I sank softly to 
sleep, thrilled with the marvels of the world— 
not of the tempest, but of the peace. 

The sweet familiarity of the faces and the 
walls and the furniture and the- garden was 
like a blessing. There was not a chair there 
that I would have exchanged for any other | 
chair—not a tree that I would have parted | 
with—not a custom of that simple, busy place 
that I would have changed. I knew now 
all my stupidity—and my good fortune. 
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the middle West. He came home hot with 
indignation at what had been published, and 
was cherishing the resolve to seek out the 
author of the articles, thrash 
him first, and later sue him 
for damages. ‘‘I will cram 
his falsehoods down his 
throat!’’ he cried. 

Julia and Uncle Ezra 
found it hard to persuade 
him to give up these warlike 
intentions. 

‘*No, no, young Jehu, 
that wouldn’t do a mite of 
good now,’’ the old lumber- 
man said. ‘‘The mischief’s 
done. This scamp’s got the 
public ear, and a lie always 
has legs ten times longer 
than the truth !’’ 

‘‘But let me contradict 
it!’’ 

‘‘Ah, but 





that’s the 
trouble, son. I don’t know 
just what to say. The cli- 
mate over there east of the 
Cascades is dry. No mis- 
take about it. And as to 


what it is. It can’t be as 
bad as this rascal says, but 
I’m blessed if I know what 
it is.°? 

‘*Couldn’t we find out?’’ 
Juliaasked. ‘‘Couldn’t we 
get some of it and see what 
it’s like??? 

‘*Good ideal’? exclaimed 
Ben Dunham. ‘‘I’ll get 
some of it, and we will 
try it, right here in the 
garden !’’ 

Uncle Ezra brightened 
up. ‘I never thought of 
that,’’ he said. ‘*Young 
heads are better than old 
ones—sometimes. We'll get 
some of that fellow’s ‘voleanic ashes and! 
scoria,’ and see what the stuff is like. ’’ 

That necessitated a journey of two hundred | 
miles or more, through Naches Pass, where 


| realize it yet, but you’ve done the finest stroke 


‘*voleanic ashes’’ turned out to be rich earth 
that contained everything necessary to plant 
life. 

Uncle Ezra Mantor was triumphant. New 
life entered the old man’s heart. ‘‘ Young 
Jehu, ’’ he cried to Ben Dunham, ‘‘people don’t 


of business ever done in this territory so far! 
This autumn you shall take boxes of this brown 
soil and show the people in the East just what 
will grow in it. Seeing is believing. That 
shall be our answer to slanderers!’’ 

There remained one point in doubt. Ques- 
tions of the climate and the droughts east 
of the mountains were not yet answered. 
How was even a fertile soil to be watered if 
there was little rainfall? 

Throughout the long journey Dunham had 
pondered the same problem. He took note of 
the rivers, the lakes and the mountain snows. 
There was water, but it ran to waste. The 
soil of nearly all the river valleys might be 
watered and made fertile if the water in the 
mountains could only be husbanded and con- 
ducted down to it. But how? 

Artificial irrigation of farms and ranches 
was a new idea then in the United States; but 
young Dunham, while on this trip to collect 
sample soils, weighed it carefully, with the 
result that he returned to Seattle full of a 
great new project for converting all eastern 
Washington into a prosperous land. How 
prophetic a vision was his the abounding | 
orchards and crop-lands of the Yakima, Wen- 
atchee, Spokane and Palouse valleys now bear 
ample witness. 

Uncle Ezra found it hard at first to have 
faith in so novel a scheme of cultivation. Dun- 
ham, however, continued to uphold it, and 
Julia became his first convert. 

Meanwhile, they were making up an exhibit 
of the vegetables and plants grown in the boxes 
of voleanie ashes. Before setting off on the 
proposed tour of vindication, Dunham made a 
trip to Salt Lake City, to study what had been 
done there in the way of irrigation by the 
Mormon settlers. 

The Territory of Washington was about to 
choose a delegate to Congress. Two candi- 
dates were seeking nomination. Owing to the 
rapid growth of the new territory, conflicting 
interests had of late led to discord. Ata 





| 
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“WHAT! LEAVE ALL THESE FALSEHOODS UNCONTRADICTED 


BEHIND MEI” 


political convention held at Seattle, it became | 

apparent that neither of the proposed candi- 

dates was really acceptable to the people. 
Uncle Ezra Mantor, who was present at the 


When he read what the opposition was saying 
of him in the newspapers his temper flamed. 

‘*Just wait till they hear from me!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘Just wait till I start after those 
fellows! I’ll soon have their hides nailed up 
on the barn door !’’ 

Uncle Ezra, Aunt Rose Adelaide and Julia 
exchanged glances of dismay. They knew 
only too well to what lengths he was capable 
of going. He was almost certain to be betrayed 
into extravagant language or violent acts that 
would cost him the confidence of the public. 

‘**Son,’’ said Uncle Ezra, seriously, ‘‘don’t 
you read another word of that stuff. Don’t 
look at another newspaper, and don’t write 
anything. Go straight about your own busi- 
ness. Take your exhibit of soils and fruits, 
and go on your trip East, just as if nothing 
had happened. ’’ 

‘*What! Leave all these falsehoods uncon- 
tradicted behind me!’’ Ben Dunham cried. 

That evening Mercer called at the garden, 
with Henrietta, to congratulate Ben on his 
nomination. When they saw the temper he 
was in, they agreed with Uncle Ezra and 
Julia. Mercer good-humoredly counseled him 
to do as the old lumberman advised. 

‘* That would be cowardly!’ cried Ben 
Dunham. ‘‘I must set myself right. ’’ 

Mercer laughed. ‘‘I’m afraid, Dunham, 
you will set yourself wrong instead of right.’’ 

But Ben Dunham did not agree with him 
in the least. However, after the callers had 
gone, Julia found an opportunity to exert her 
influence over him. At heart he had trusted 
in her judgment from the first. With all his 
rashness, he seemed to know, instinctively, 
that she was a safe counselor and his good 
genius. But it was only after long and earnest 
conversation that she won a promise from him 
to follow Uncle Ezra’s advice. 

Two days later he set off,—still a little 
reluctantly, —and left the political pot to boil. 
After he had gone, and when the campaign 
was at its height, Uncle Ezra and Julia, put- 
ting their heads together, prepared the follow- 
ing letter, which appeared a few days later in 
every newspaper in the territory: 


Much has been said about the merits of the rival 
candidates for the office of delegate from this 
territory to Congress. A good deal of hard talk 
has been indulged in; but voters will take notice 
that it has all come from one 
side. Benjamin Dunham has 
not said anything. Mr. Dun- 
ham thinks the voters know 
whom they want for delegate, 
and is willing to leave it to 
them. He has gone about his 
business, and has not even 
taken the trouble to contra- 
dict the falsehoods that have 
been circulated about him. 

“But what has he ever 
done?” his opponents ask. 
“What claim has he on the 
people of Washington Terri- 
tory?” 

We can answer that ques- 
tion. He has brought thou- 
sands of fruit-trees here from 
California, Oregon and the 
East, and has shown that 
they will flourish in our cli- 
mate. He has started profit 
able hop-fields about Puget 
Sound. He has brought seed- 
oysters and other shell-fish 
from the Atlantic. He has 
introduced all kinds of small 
fruits for our gardens. He 
has delivered public lectures 
in many of the Eastern states, 
setting forth better than any 
other man has done the oppor- 
tunities and the advantages 
that the Northwest has to offer 
to emigrants and capitalists. 

More recently, when envi- 
ous writers maligned Wash- 
ington Territory, Benjamin 
Dunham refuted the calumny 
and exposed the slanderers. 
It was Dunham who drove six 
hundred miles to obtain sam- 
ples of the soil of our territory 
east of the Cascades, to see 
whether it was good soil «1! 
not; and now it is Dunha 
who is on his way East wit 
sample boxes of these soils 
and what grew in them, | 
prove to the people of tl 
Atlantic States that no bett: 
soil can be found anywhere 

Mr. Dunham has done #1 
is doing all this at his own private expense. II: 
has never asked for a dollar from the publ 
treasury. 

Now it is for the voters to say whether they wa! 
aman of this stamp as delegate, or whether the: 


be made to grow in the way of crops or fruits. | as yet the road was little better than a trail. | convention and took an active part in the pro- | want politicians who, so far as we can learn, lia‘ 
It is worse than the Sahara, for the Sahara is| But four days later Ben Dunham was on his | ceedings, saw how matters were going, and | never done anything but blow their own horns a 


covered with harmless sand and gravel. But | 
this Washington desert is the outpourings of | 
an ancient voleano. Over thousands of square | 


miles it is deeply buried under volcanic ash | 
and scoria, about as fit for agriculture as the | 


way, with three double wagons, six extra horses 
and five men. 

He was gone thirteen weeks, visited the val- 
leys of the Naches, Yakima, Entiat and Wen- 
atchee rivers, and even reached the new village | 


decided to put forward a new candidate. In 
a speech full of quaint humor, he presented | 
the name of Benjamin F. Dunham. | 
Ben Dunham and his work had become well 
known at Seattle and throughout the territory. 


plains of Tartarus!’’ Thus opened one of the | at Spokane Falls. Soil was what he was after, | People liked what he was doing; they liked 


latest hostile newspaper articles. 

Uncle Ezra knew that the climate east of the | 
Cascades was dry, and he had doubts about, 
the fertility of the soil there. How to meet 
this last attack truthfully troubled him. He 
was honest, and he would not put forth one | 
word that he thought to be untrue. 

The newly opened line of the Union Pacific 
Railway now spanned the continent. Early | 
in the preceding winter Dunham, taking with 
him an exhibit of Puget Sound products, had 
gone to St. Louis, Chicago, and other cities of | 


but he also made careful notes about the 
climate and the water-supply. He procured 
samples of the red, brown and gray soils from 
eighteen different river valleys, labeled them 
all carefully, and kept them separate. In 
all, he had more than a hundred bushels of 


| these specimen soils when, in July, he came 


home. 

The different earths were put in boxes, and 
seeds of all kinds were planted. The soil of 
eastern Washington vindicated itself at once. 
Water was all they needed. The ridiculed | 


particularly this last journey of his in defense 
of the reputation of the territory. There was | 
hearty applause as soon as his name was men- 
tioned, and it became evident that he would | 
prove a popular candidate. 

Nevertheless, the opposition on the part of | 
the disappointed aspirants for the office was 
violent, and immediately grew abusive. Ben | 
Dunham came home from his study of irriga- 
tion at Salt Lake City, not only to find himself 
nominated as delegate to Congress, but to learn 
that he was already a much-abused man. 


| 


live at public expense. 


The letter had its effect. Ben Dunham w 
chosen delegate by a large majority. On ! 
return from St. Louis, three weeks later, ! 
found himself a popular favorite. 

That he was a good deal elated by the hon« 
accorded him goes without saying. He 1 
always loved public favor and public life. 
began outlining the great speeches he wot 
make at the national capital—and again Un 
Ezra and Julia grew anxious. 

‘Girl, you will have to go with him, to } 
on the brakes !’? the old lumberman exclaime 
‘*He’s a fine fellow, and the greatest hand ! 


| push things along that I ever saw, but if ! 


gets drawn into a big debate over there . 
Congress, there’s no saying what he may do 
‘‘Yes, Julia dear, the call has come for 
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this time,’’ Aunt Rose Adelaide said, rather 
sorrowfully. ‘*You will have to leave us.’’ 

That, indeed, was what Ben Dunham 
himself was now ardently pleading for. He 
triumphed. One month later there was a 
wedding in the new Garden of Eden, with 
Henrietta and Elizabeth as bridesmaids, and 
Mercer as best man. On the day of the 
wedding, Uncle Ezra Mantor and his Rose 
Adelaide virtually adopted Julia and Ben 
Dunham as the children of their household. 

The young people made their wedding-tour 
by way of the new Pacific railway to the 
national capital. 

The after life and civic career of the Hon. 
Benjamin Dunham, not only at the national 
capital, but in Seattle, are matters of current 
history. The extraordinary growth of the city 
and of the new state rendered him wealthy, 
almost in spite of himself. 

In her beautiful home, overlooking both the 

sound and Lake Washington, with Mount 
Rainier in the distance, I met Julia again, last 
summer, for the first time in more than forty 
years. 
I,met Julia’s four sons, Mantor,—named for 
Uncle Ezra,—Sylvester, Mercer and ‘‘young 
Ben,’’ as they call him, all splendid young 
fellows, now just entering on that great prom- 
ising arena of Northwestern life. With young 
Ben I made a trip over to the great Olympic 
forests, beyond the sound, among the elk and 
the silvertips. 

But Ben Dunham himself I had come too 
late to meet. ‘‘He was too hard a worker to 
live to be old,’’ Julia said to me, sadly. 

Uncle Ezra and his dear, brisk little Rose 
Adelaide had also died many years ago. 

‘‘What became of Henrietta and Elizabeth ?’’ 
I asked. 
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**Oh, Elizabeth married, and married well,’’ 
Julia replied. ‘All the girls who came out 
with us married, all except Henrietta, dear 
soul. She alone held fast to her ambition to 
be a teacher, and in time became an instructor 
in the university here. ’’ 

**And Mercer, the prime mover of it all, 
what of him?’’ I asked. 

**T never think of Mr. Mercer without a 
feeling of gratitude and a sense of regret,’’ 
Julia said. ‘‘He undertook so much for us, 
risked so much, and lost so much. I have 
always felt that a proper return was never 
made, never could be made him for what he 
did. That voyage nearly ruined him, finan- 
cially, at least. Many there were, too, who 
blamed him for undertaking it. Mercer was a 
young man of great ideas, and, like many 
another, suffered in attempting to carry them 
out. A man of large ideals he has always 
remained. It was due to Mercer more than to 
any one else that, in 1893, the Northwest was 
properly represented at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. 

‘*At present he is a successful ranchman in 
Wyoming,’’ Julia continued. ‘‘ That fact, 
however, is far from describing him or por- 
traying his real life and character. I always 
think of him as a genius and a man of high 
ideals. ’” 

‘*And the old Continental that brought you 
so far, what became of that?’’ 

‘*For a number of years it plied as a pas- 
senger steamship between San Francisco and 
Seattle. Often when it came in, I used to go 
down to the docks and go aboard, it seemed so 
much like home to me. Afterward it made 
coastwise voyages southward to Mexican and 
Central American ports, and was finally 
wrecked in the Gulf of California.’’ 

THE END. 
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opportunity to see cowboys, Indians, Orace fe Wsice i 


N 

A mountains and deserts, and to have a 

different horse to ride every day, was the 
reward offered to Jimmie Workman for good 
work during his last year in the high school. 
The good work had been done; Jimmie had 
come through the final examinations with 
honors, and now, having just alighted from 
his train, he stood before the old box car that 
served as the station at Holbrook, Arizona. 

While Jimmie was comparing Holbrook and 
‘*back home,’’? a boy in a big sombrero, an 
army-blue shirt and worn corduroy trousers 
tucked into the tops of high-heeled boots came 
out of the box car and greeted him. 

‘*We’ve never met,’’ he said, ‘‘but I know 
you from the picture Uncle Ben sent us. I’m 
your cousin, Lon Workman. ’’ 

The boys resembled each other closely. Had 
it not been for the difference in clothes, and 
for a deep tan that gave evidence of long hours 
of exposure to Arizona sun and wind, Lon 
might easily have passed for his cousin. 

To Jimmie, that first day was one of revela- 
tions. He saw a band of Navajo Indians, 
driving a train of burros, come in from the 
north, and for several hours he watched them 
exchange their bright-colored blankets for 
flour and bacon and clothes. He learned that 
Sunset, where Lon’s father, Jimmie’s Uncle 
Frank, had built his ranch-house, was seventy- 
eight miles distant across the seemingly end- 
less sand, and that Lon had ridden the dis- 
tance alone in order to meet him at Holbrook. 

The boys spent the. night in the only hotel 
in the town. The next morning, before light, 
they mounted horses and set out on the long 
ride to the ranch. For an hour or two 
Jimmie found the journey great sport, but 
after the sun came up he began to take less 
pleasure in his ride, and at ten o’clock, when 
they drew up in the shade ofa great sand- 
stone, he was quite ready to dismount and 
stretch himself upon the warm sand. After 
that, riding became hard work. The heat was 
intense, Jimmie’s body ached in every joint, 
and, moreover, his pony began to use a gait 
that wrenched and twisted him at every step. 

Lon, who realized that his city cousin would 
be tired and sore long before they reached 
Snowflake, their stopping-place forty miles 
trom the start, fully expected to hear him ask 
to rest again. But Jimmie was determined not 
to give in. That spirit carried him through 
the first day. Although he could hardly get 
out of the saddle when they reached Snowflake, 
he believed that after a night’s rest he should 
be ready to start on the thirty-eight miles to 
Sunset. In the morning, however, Jimmie 
could not climb on the horse, and it was a very 
humiliated city cousin who rode the stage from 
Snowflake to Sunset that day, while Lon rode 
his horse and led the one on which Jimmie 
had left Holbrook. 

The men at the ranch looked on the incident 
48 a good joke. The well-meaning Lon told 


Jimmie that he had ridden farther than most 
“‘tenderfoots’’ could have ridden on the first 
(lay—a speech that merely reminded the city 
cousin that he was a tenderfoot. Jimmie 








thought his failure to ride the whole distance 
disgraceful. It hurt his pride the more that 
Lon, besides being able to ride all day and all 
night if necessary, could throw a rope as well 
as any of the men in the round-up, and shoot 
straight with either a revolver or a rifle. In- 
deed, so heavily in favor of Lon was the score 
for physical prowess, that Jimmie had no hope 
of equaling it. The week after his arrival, 
however, he climbed with his cousin ‘‘the Big 
Hole in the Ground,’’ and when they finished, 
Lon, at any rate, knew that Jimmie had 
wrested his leadership from him. 

The Big Hole in the Ground is supposed to 
have been made by a great meteor falling to 
the earth. It is a cup-shaped depression in the 
desert of Arizona, fifteen miles southeast of the 
little trading-post known as Cafion Diablo. 
It has for years been a place of interest to 
men of science. 

The Big Hole is a mile wide and more than 
three miles round at the rim. After many 
years, during which the desert sand has drifted 
into the great depression, it is still more than 
three hundred feet deep, and on two sides the 
rock walls are so steep that it is almost impos- 
sible to scale them. 

One day Lon and Jimmie, going out to hunt 
a band of horses that had strayed from the 
range, happened to come to the brink of the 
Big Hole. Jimmie wanted to explore it; so, 
with Lon acting as guide, the two boys took a 
very crooked and roundabout little trail that 
led to the bottom of the pit. 

When they had investigated every nook and 
cave, Lon looked longingly at the western wall 
of the hole. ‘*If we could get out by climbing 
that,’? he said, ‘‘it would save us the long 
walk back by the trail.’’ 

Jimmie shook his head dubiously. ‘‘I’m 
afraid it’s too dangerous; the wall looks 
awfully steep.’’ 

**T never heard of any one’s climbing it, 
but I believe I could do it—and it would cut 
off a mile or two. Come on, let’s try it!’’ 

Jimmie looked back over the trail by which 
they had come, and then up at the cliff. 
Although steep, the rocks looked sufficiently 
broken to furnish a footing. He would rather 
have gone back to the rim by the trail, but he 
was ashamed to say so. 

‘*T believe I can climb it.’’ 

Lon started up, and Jimmie followed. At 
first the climbing was easy. Frequent ledges 
made it possible to rest, and the boys had not 
gone so high as to be impressed by the peril of 
a fall. But within half an hour they began 
to realize that the distance from one ledge to 
another was growing greater the higher they 
got. When the boys had looked up from the 
bottom of the pit, the ledges had seemed as 
close together as the steps in a flight of 
stairs. 

The sun was directly overhead, and the rock 
wall held the heat. When the boys were about 
half-way to the top, Lon took his canteen from 
his shoulder and passed it to Jimmie. 

‘“*This gets in my way. We’ll both take a 











big drink of water and then throw the canteen 
over the ledge.’’ 

Although Jimmie was not thirsty, he drank, 
and then Lon, taking a drink in his turn, tossed 
the cloth-covered tin into the air. Watching 
it fall, Jimmie began to realize what it might 
mean to make a false step, or to step on a loose 
stone. For a moment the thought made him 
feel nervous, but when Lon started to climb to 
the next ledge, Jimmie, although careful to look 
up along the wall, rather than down to the 
bottom of the pit, did not hesitate to follow. 

The farther the boys went, the worse the 
climbing got. Although they had been on the 
face of the wall more than an hour, the top 
was still a hundred feet above them. More- 
over, the sun was burning them fiercely, and 
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“USE IT AS A ROPE, AND COME ON.” 


the small canteen that Jimmie carried had 
very little water init. For the most part, Lon 
was silent; he was awakening to the fact that 
he had undertaken a serious task. 

The next ledge was fully twelve feet above 
the boys, and the edge of it projected several 
feet over the one on which the two were stand- 
ing. It looked impossible to reach. 

** Really, Lon,’’ Jimmie finally said, ‘‘I 
believe we tackled too big a job. The risk is 
too great and the reward too small. Let’s 
climb down the way we came up.’’ 

‘“*That’s the bad part about it,’’ declared 
Lon. ‘‘It is harder to climb down than it is 
to go up. The higher ledges are farther out 
than the lower ones. Going down, you can’t 
get a footing.’’ 

Lon sat down on the narrow ledge and looked 
hopelessly at the forbidding rocks above him, 
but offered no suggestion. 

Jimmie, convinced that it was impossible to 
go back the way he had come, knew also that 
they could not stay where they were. While 
Lon silently studied their predicament, Jimmie 
made another trip of inspection along the ledge. 
He was rewarded by finding a crevice in the 
rock that gave him enough of a hold to enable 
him to climb to the ledge above. Seeing Jim- 
mie’s success, Lon followed. From that moment 
Jimmie was in command. 

Once on the ledge above, the boys found a 
succession of crevices and shelves that made 
their progress easy. Lon’s spirits rose again. 
He joked about their chances of spending the 
hot afternoon and the cold night hanging toa 
rock. Jimmie was now the silent one. He 
picked the way upward with caution; he tried 
each rock before he trusted his weight on it, 
and before climbing up to a ledge he looked to 
see if there was a way to get off it. 

At the end of another half-hour, after an 








unusually hard bit of climbing, the two boys, 
nearly overcome by the heat, with sore hands 
and tired bodies, pulled themselves up on a shelf 
of stone, less than thirty feet below the rim. 

Their first emotion on reaching this new 
station was one of joy. But the shelf, which 
was about three feet wide, and extended along 
the cliff for twenty-five feet, was not the most 
comfortable resting-place in the world. When 
the boys looked over the edge they saw nothing 
between them and the black rocks more than 
two hundred feet below. As Jimmie crawled 
along the shelf, in order to make room for Lon, 
who followed him, he knocked a stone over the 
brink. He dropped flat on his stomach ; in this 
position, he looked over the edge and watched 
the stone as it dropped, until it crashed on a 
big boulder below and flew into dust. 

For several minutes the two boys lay on the 
shelf of rock, resting. Jimmie’s eyes glanced 
along the ledge in search of a promising place 
for the next advance; the longer he looked the 
more worried he became, for the wall of stone 
now seemed as smooth as a window-pane. 
With the rim thirty feet above them, Jimmie 
could discover nothing that might afford the 
means of reaching it. 

‘*T must have some water!’’ Lon exclaimed 
at last. ‘‘My throat is burning!’’ 

Jimmie passed him his small canteen. 

**There isn’t a fair-sized drink in it,’’ said 
Lon, disappointed. 

‘“*You take what there is, 
Jimmie. ‘I’m not thirsty.’’ 

**But you will be before we get off this 
ledge,’’ Lon answered. 

“If we don’t find a way off in the next 
hour, one drink more or less won’t make much 
difference. Drink the water and throw the 
canteen away.’’ 

With that, Jimmie began to crawl on his 
hands and knees along the shelf of rock. At 
the farther end, and just out of reach, he found 
that a great piece of stone had split partly off 
from the ledge, and made a crack about two 
feet wide. He knew that if he could once get 
into this big crack, which extended up to the 
very rim of the pit, he could, by placing a 
hand and foot against the wall on each side, 
work his way up to the world above. 

**Come over here, Lon!’’ he called. 

Lon crawled along the ledge until he was 
directly behind Jimmie. 

**Do you see that crack up there?’’ Jimmie 
asked. 

‘*But we can’t reach it.’’ 

**We’ve got to reach it! There is just one 
way. You’ll have to boost me up where I can 
get into it.’’ 

**It is dangerous to try to stand up on this 
narrow ledge,’’ said Lon. 

“*T know it is, but we can’t stay forever.’’ 

Jimmie slowly rose to his feet. ‘‘Come, 
Lon, crawl as near to me as you can, and I’1l 
step on your back. I can steady myself against 
the wall, and you can gradually raise up until 
I can get a purchase with my hands.’’ 

Lon protested, and Jimmie insisted. 

**Are you afraid?’’ asked Jimmie. 

Lon did not reply, but crawled to the place 
pointed out by Jimmie, and braced himself. 

After removing his heavy shoes, Jimmie 
faced the wall, and steadying himself against 
it with his hands, stepped without hesitation 
on Lon’s back. Lon gradually raised himself 
until he was kneeling, and Jimmie’s feet were 
on his shoulders. 

**Make your back stiff, Lon!’’ called Jimmie. 
“I’m going to jump!’’ 

**All ready!’’ replied Lon. 

With a cautious spring, Jimmie went into 
the air. His head and shoulders had been 
above the lower edge of the rock that had split 
off from the wall of the precipice, and the little 
spring carried him high enough so that he 
could wedge himself into the crack by pressing 
outward with his arms. After a moment of 
wiggling and scraping, he had wormed himself 
well into the crevice. 

Jimmie twisted round until his back was 
against the main wall, and then pressed his 
left knee and his hands against the opposite 
surface. He then swung his right foot down 
toward Lon, who was still on his knees. 

**Can you reach my foot?’’ he asked. 

Lon slowly rose, hugging the face of the preci- 
pice. Jimmie’s foot was within easy reach. 

‘*T’m braced in here so solid that you could 
pull that leg off without pulling me out. Use 
it as a rope, and come on. We’ll be out of 
here in ten minutes !’’ 

It was a hard climb for Lon, but when he 
was once well into the crevice, he was able to 
rest a minute by standing on Jimmie’s knee; 
from that he stepped to his cousin’s shoulders. 
From them, with a hand and a foot pressed 
against each wall, he found it comparatively 
easy to reach the top. A minute after Lon 
was safe on the rim, Jimmie emerged, and 
Lon helped him to a secure footing. 

Just before they mounted for the ride to 
Cafion Diablo, Lon held out his hand. 

‘*Jim,’’ he said, ‘‘you’re a brick! I can 
beat you riding a horse, but that’s something 
you can learn. I would have been on that 
ledge of rock all night if it had not been for 
you. I completely lost my head.’’ 

‘*And I lost a good pair of shoes,’’ replied 
Jimmie. 

The boys shook hands. 


” 


Lon,’’ replied 
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PAVILION IN THE STADIUM AT STOCKHOLM. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


LITTLE sunshine set aside for a rainy 
day is better than an umbrella. 





ROUBLE is the one thing for which any 
borrower can get unlimited credit. 


bD° not charge the boy with ‘‘talking back’’ 
if he merely states his side of the case. 


panes LY no smaller parcel of land was 
ever mentioned in a deed than the strip 
that a California man sold to his neighbor in 
order to clearatitle. It is one-vigintillionth of 
an inch wide. Can you write that in figures? 


CE boats, driven by a propeller revolving in 

the air, after the manner of aeroplanes, 
have been successfully used for two winters. 
A Frenchman has now succeeded in driving a 
wheeled vehicle over the roads at the rate of 
a mile a minute with the same kind of a 
propeller. 


LIVELY American custom needs only a 

little time to win its way. When King 
George and Queen Mary visited Cardiff last 
month, they looked in on the students of 
University College, and were greeted with 
the college yell. So far as is known Cardiff 
is the only English university that has adopted 
a college yell. It is not a ‘‘siss, boom, ah!’’ 
but the London papers describe it as ‘‘a 
sneeze, a hiss, and a whistle, followed by 
three explosive ‘Cardiffs.’ ’’ 


ROFESSOR Poucet of Paris has been 

studying the sweat of consumptives. He 
declares that it contains the germs of tubercu- 
losis, and that the garments worn by consump- 
tives show traces of the disease even after 
they have come back from the laundry. As 
a result of these disclosures, another French 
bacteriologist suggests that all public laundries 
should be compelled, by law, to sterilize every 
garment by superheated steam, and that all 
laundry employés should wear rubber gloves. 


HE waters of the Strawberry River, which 

for centuries have emptied into the Gulf of 
California through the Colorado River, are 
now to empty into Utah Lake, in the great 
continental basin that has no outlet to the sea. 
This is made possible by the recent completion 
of the second largest irrigation tunnel in the 
world. It pierces the Wasatch Mountains for 


nearly four miles. The waters of the river | 


will irrigate sixty thousand acres of farm lands 
in the valley settled by Brigham Young and 
his followers in 1847; the crops raised on the 
land will find a ready sale in Salt Lake City, 
and the Pacific Ocean will not greatly miss the 
water thus diverted. 


HE last act in the tragedy of a race will 
be written when Congress passes, as it 
seems likely to do, the bill to release the 
Apache prisoners of war, who have been con- 
fined for thirty years at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
and return them to their old haunts in New 
‘Mexico. These are the remnants of old 
Geronimo’s band and their descendants, for 
many of them were born in captivity. For 
years they have been the only prisoners of 
war in the United States. They are broken 
in spirit, and reduced to habits of peace, yet 
in the hearts of the elders still lives the fierce 
longing to see their native mountains again. 
If they go, they will go as free men, each with 
his allotted share of the tribal possessions. 
N Dallas, Texas, the playgrounds committee 
of the city federation of women’s clubs 
recently held a ‘‘tooth-brush day.’’ There 
was an illustrated lecture on the dangers to 
health from decayed teeth, and a thousand 
twenty-five-cent tooth-brushes were sold at 
five cents apiece. Such work is greatly needed 
among the children who frequent city play- 
grounds. The women of Dallas, however, are 
to be commended for not asking that ‘‘tooth- 
brush day’’ be made a part of the annual school 
routine. If all the special ‘‘days’’ suggested 
by well-meaning people were observed, the 
school course would consist principally of eating 
oranges and apples, planting trees, greeting 
mothers, saluting the flag, keeping the peace 
and celebrating the birthdays of national 
heroes. 


YEAR ago the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Company appointed a safety com- 
mittee, to see if anything could be done to 
reduce the number of accidents both on the 
road and in the shops. In sixteen months 
this committee lessened the number of killed 


by one hundred and seven persons, and the 
number of injured by almost four thousand, 
as compared with the previous sixteen months. 
Other companies adopted the plan ; the railroad 
commission of Indiana has recommended that 
it be made universal in that state; and before 
long the national government is likely to con- 
sider it. In the significant words of the presi- 
dent of the Northwestern: ‘‘It shows what can 
be done when men make up their minds that 
it is better to cause a delay than to cause an 


accident. ’’ 
*® & 


THE OLYMPIC VICTORS. 
T is exceedingly gratifying to American pride 
that our athletes, when they returned from 
the fifth Olympic games at Stockholm, 
brought with them the trophies of victory; but 
it is more important that they won the trophies 
fairly and modestly. The worthiness with 
which the American representatives wore their 
colors has advanced the cause of clean and 

wholesome sport throughout the world. 
In the hard-fought fifteen-hundred-meter race 
our best runner was unexpectedly beaten at the 


did was to stagger to his victorious rival, who 
was lying exhausted on the track, and offer 
his hand in congratulation. In a trial heat of 


cans who were left in the race simply worked 
all the harder, and in the final heat won. The 
story of these and similar incidents adds incal- 
culably to the value of the oak wreaths, the 
medals, the cups and the broken records. 

The American habit of winning the Olympic 

games began with the first revival of the games 
| at Athens in 1896, and has remained unbroken 
/ever since. The other nations, which have 
accepted defeat with varying degrees of grace, 
this year make no harsher criticism than to 
point out that Americans are much given 
to specialization in athletics and to fondness 
for strenuous competition. 

The American theory is that in play, as in 
work, whatever is worth doing, is worth doing 
| well. The development of specialists in ath- 
| leties is not inconsistent with the high aim of 
| sport for sport’s sake, nor does it prevent the 
| general participation of a multitude who are not 
| specialists. The pentathlon and decathlon at 

Stockholm, the great tests of athletic versatility, 
| were both won by an American. 

| Owing to the wide-spread interest in the 
| Olympic games, other nations are seeking 
| the secret of the discipline and esprit de 
| corps that characterize groups of American 
| athletes. Sweden owes its high place in the 
recent games to American trainers, and other 
| countries, notably England and Russia, are 
planning to send trainers and athletes to the 
United States to prepare for the meeting in 
Berlin in 1916. 
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WANTED — AN APPLE. 


LTHOUGH there are more than a thou- 
sand well-defined varieties of apples now 
under cultivation in the United States, 

| there are very few adapted to the conditions 
| of the upper Mississippi valley. In Iowa and 
| Minnesota the climate is not suitable for the 
established Eastern varieties. There are plenty 
of good fall apples produced in that region, but 
none that are good for keeping through the 
winter; the apples known as the Wealthy and 
the Colorado Orange are almost the only ones 
that can be kept until midwinter, and they 
are not to be compared with the best Eastern 
varieties. 

The Minnesota Horticultural Society has a 
standing offer of one thousand dollars to any 
one who will introduce into the state an apple 
that has hardiness and keeping quality besides 
the other qualities that are essential to a good 
apple. The society is also encouraging its 
members to grow seedlings, in the hope that 
ultimately, by cross-breeding, the right sort of 
apple may be produced. 





Towa State College is trying to achieve a simi- 
lar end by different methods. It is turning 
for help to the science of chemistry. Since a 
high content of sugars and acids indicates good 
quality in apples, the horticulturists are sub- 
mitting different varieties to chemical analysis, 
on the theory that certain valuable chemical 
characteristics masked or hidden in one genera- 
tion, are likely to appear in the next. If that 
proves true, a part of the guesswork in breeding 
plants will be eliminated. By cross-breeding 
the sorts that are chemically satisfactory with 
varieties that are hardy and productive, a few 








tape by an Englishman, but the first thing he ‘confirmed is entitled to be received at com- 
|munion, unless there is good reason for exclu- 
| ding him ; and any one who is excluded without 
| sufficient reason can appeal to the courts to 
the four-hundred-meter race the American who | compel the offending clergyman to receive him. 
won was disqualified for the alleged fouling of | 
acompetitor. Both he and his team mates were | 
astonished, but, although they felt sure that was decided in their favor; but the clergyman 
the Swedish judges had blundered, they made | 
no protest, and did not whimper. The Ameri- 





In Iowa the horticultural department of the | them in the possible competition of a parcels 
post, and in more drastic government regula- 


| tion, if not government ownership. 





seedlings may be obtained with a large predomi- 
nance of desirable qualities. And these few 
may be the progenitors of a new apple of the 
North. 
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AN OLD QUESTION ONCE MORE. 


ARRIAGE with a deceased wife’s sister, 
M although forbidden in the prayer-book 
of the English Church, has long been 
legalized in every British colony, and in 1907, 
after an agitation extending over many years, 
Parliament legalized it in England. Never- 
theless, a great many of the English clergy 
maintained that Divine law forbade them to 
solemnize such marriages. Most of those who 
held that view have declined to perform the 
ceremony, and one, at least, refused to admit 
to Holy Communion a couple who had legally 
contracted such a marriage in Canada a few | 


months before the act of Parliament was passed. 





The prayer-book authorizes a clergyman to || 


refuse the communion to persons who are ‘‘open | 
and notorious evil livers.’? As the church is 
established by law, every person who has been 


In the case mentioned above, the aggrieved 
couple did appeal to the courts, and the case 


carried the matter up by appeal. The decision 
was almost, or quite, unanimous against him, 
until at last the case reached the House of 
Lords, which is the final tribunal. There 
again judgment has been rendered unanimously 
that it is the duty of clergymen to obey the act 
of Parliament. 

The matter has attracted a great deal of | 
attention. No one doubts the sincerity, or 
fails to respect the scruples, of clergymen who 
believe that marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is contrary to the laws of God; but 
the Lord Chancellor, in delivering the deci- | 
sion of the House of Lords, made plain the | 
impossibility of regarding a man and a woman 
as ‘‘open and notorious evil livers,’’ when they 
have been married according to the laws of the 
realm. The question has been settled, so far 
as the civil courts can settle it. But the deci- 
sion is not final; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and many other English bishops, by declaring 
that, in church matters, the civil authority 
cannot override the authority of the church, 
have virtually advised the clergy to disregard 
the judgment of the House of Lords. 
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LOWER EXPRESS RATES. 


HE investigation of the express business 
T by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has resulted in decisions that will affect 
transportation rates throughout the country. 
The investigation, which has occupied three 
years, is the most extensive and thorough 
that the commission has ever made, and is 
likely to be the most far-reaching in its results. 
The principal changes will be a general reduc- 
tion in rates that will average about fifteen per 
eent., and that will be even greater on small 
parcels for the shorter hauls; a mandatory 
system of labels, which will do away with 
double collections; and the direct routing of 
shipments, through intercompany adjustments, 
which will insure quicker service between 
distant points. 

To simplify the rate system,—for at present 
there are more than six hundred million rates 
in effect among the thirty-five thousand express 
offices, —the country will be divided into blocks 
about fifty miles square. Rates will be made 
between blocks. All cities and towns in the 
same block will have the same rate. 

The companies must make certain adminis- | 
trative changes at once, but the new rates will | 
not become operative for several months. The 
commission has named October 9th as the day 
for the beginning of a hearing, if the companies 
desire to be heard. It is probable, however, 
that they will make only a formal protest, for 
they must recognize the dangers that confront 
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A MODERN COLUMBUS. 


N the years to come, Rear-Admiral Charles 
Wilkes, U. S. N., will have a place among 
the great explorers. The long stretch of 
coast -line that he discovered in 1840, and 
declared to be part of an antarctic continent, 
will be called Wilkes Land, and there will be 
no question about the propriety of the name. 
When, in 1838, Lieutenant Wilkes, under the 





authority of Congress, set out on a voyage of 
discovery and exploration, his orders were to 
chart the southern seas for the benefit of the 
merchant vessels that plied between America 
and China, and the whaling-ships that cruised 
in the Antarctic. That was the first scientific 
expedition that the United States government 
ever equipped, and, as is now generally ad- 
mitted, was one of the most successful; but 
when Wilkes returned, in 1842, he was charged 
with a long list of offenses—among others, 
with having made up the story of the dis- 
covery of a continent; and he had to submit 
to a court martial. 

He insisted, however, that he had sailed 
for weeks along the coast of a new conti- 
nent, sometimes within ten or twelve miles 
of land, from near the entrance to what is 
now known as Ross Sea, to a point thirteen 
hundred miles farther 
west, which he called 
Termination Land. 
Notwithstanding his in- 
sistence, even his own 
countrymen doubted his 
story, and the English 
geographers refused to 
admit that he found 
anything more than 
possibly a succession of 
islands. No longer agu 
than 1905, Captain Scott 
reported that his 
expedition had sailed over Wilkes Land, and 
declared that ‘‘Thus, once for all, have we 
disposed of’? the American explorer’s claim. 

But a little later Shackleton found land at 
the entrance to Ross Sea, where Wilkes said it 
was; and a few weeks ago reports came from 








REAR-ADMIRAL WILKES 


| Doctor Mawson’s expedition that the facts jus- 


tify the statements that Wilkes made. Doctor 
Mawson landed one party about six hundred 
miles west of the entrance to Ross Sea, and 
another party at Termination Land; and his 


| Ship followed the coast-line along the route 


taken by Wilkes more than seventy years ago. 
The observations, however, placed the conti- 
nental coast-line a few miles farther south than 
Wilkes’s observations showed it to be. We 
celebrate Wilkes now, not because we have just 
found out that there is an antarctic continent, 
but because the latest explorers have discovered 
that the continent is where Wilkes said it was. 

That great continent, probably three thou- 
sand miles across, was the largest unknown 
body of land in existence when Wilkes sailed 
from America; and because it was unknown, 
nobody believed that it existed. Previous 
explorers had seen land at one point or another 
along the coast; but Wilkes was the first to 
skirt it for any great distance, and the first to 
reach the conclusion that it was the coast of a 
continent. 

Although the London Geographical Society 
gave him a gold medal for his achievements in 
exploring the Pacific islands, and Congress 
thanked him for seizing Mason and Slidell 
from the British ship, Trent, during the Civil 
War, Wilkes died without having received the 
recognition that was his due as the Columbus 
of his century. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


N EARTHQUAKE CATALOGUE. 

Prof. John Milne has compiled a ‘‘Cata- 
logue of Destructive Earthquakes from A.D. 7 
to A.D. 1842,’ which gives a list of more than 
4,000 earthquakes of unusual severity. Tlie 
Geographical Journal believes that this 
number represents, probably, less than a 10tli 
of the actual number of violent earthquakes 
The rest have not been recorded, ‘‘part!) 
owing to the small area of the earth occupie! 
by civilized races in early times, and partly t» 
the fact that most suboceanic earthquakes i!) 
all time are excluded.’”? The new catalogi 
shows, by dates and by the geographic distr 
bution of earthquakes, which regions hav: 
changed most rapidly at different times. 1! 
formation about recent earthquakes is contain: 
in reports that the seismological committee 
the British association issues each year. 


KINLESS FURS.—A French chemist h 

recently patented an ingenious process |: 
making furs moth-proof. First, on a frame 
a shallow pan, he stretches the skin with t! 
fur up, and pours in enough water to cover |! 
He puts the pan in a refrigerating chambe 
and keeps it there until the water is froz 
solid. Next, he takes out the cake of ice, a 
from the bottom saws the layer that conta’! 
the skin. Then he melts the bottom of ¢! 
cake that is left, and when the lower ends «' 
the fur protrude a little, he pours on a solut! 
of rubber, layer by layer, until the coat: 
is of the required thickness. The coating 
flexible. When the rest of the ice has melt 


the fur is practically finished. The invent 
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says that except for the fact that it is proof 
against the attacks of insects, it is exactly like 
natural fur. The skin is sold as leather. 
& 
XPLOSIVE ROAD-BUILDING. —Road- 
builders near Nevada City, California, 
recently used dynamite in building a half-mile 


stretch of road on the side of a hill. They placed | 


the dynamite in vertical holes five feet deep 
along a line that was to mark the upper side of 
the road; when the dynamite exploded it blew 
the earth out toward the down-hill side. Little 
shoveling was needed. The road-builders used 
dynamite also to split fallen trees, and with 
the logs built an eight-foot corduroy road 
across a long stretch of swamp-land. In eight 
days, says the Engineering Record, eight men 
completed the road at a cost for labor and 
material of $264, or 10 cents a lineal foot. 
& 

HEAP ELECTRIC HEAT.—The city of 

Twin Falls, Idaho, which gets electric 
power from the Snake River, uses the current 
for heating buildings. 'The connected load of 
the heating units that have been installed in 
place of steam radiators is nearly 1,000 kilo- 
watts. The Scientific American says that 
the cost of heating for eight months a six- 
room house in Twin Falls is less than $100, 
and that it costs only $625 to heat a large office 
building that contains 40 electric radiators and 
an electric hot-water generator. 

2 


| of the steamship company, who was on board, 
is exonerated from blame. For the prevention 
of similar disasters, the court recommends a 
thorough study of the subject of water-tight 
| compartments with a view to improving the | 
| Present practise, and the calling of an inter- | 
| national convention to agree on a common 
| rule for the subdivision of ships, for the pro- 
| Vision of life-saving apparatus, and for the 
i= of wireless telegraphy and search-lights. | 
| Captain Smith, who went down with the ship, | 
| is pronounced blameless, as he did what other | 
skilled men would have done in his position. | 
| 
| 


& 


EATH OF THE MIKADO.—Mutsuhito, 

Emperor of Japan, died, on July 29th, of 
an acute attack of nephritis, after an illness of 
10 days. He was born in 1852, and succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father in 
foe) 1867. The country was 
then in the throes of revolt 
against the admission of 





peror sided with the pro- 
gressives. He succeeded 
in breaking the power of 
the shoguns, who had been 
the real rulers for cen- 
turies, and made himself 
the actual head of the 
nation. In 1868 he received 
ambassadors from other 





EMPEROR MUTSUHITO 


countries, in spite of the opposition of the con- 





IG TREE SEEDLINGS.—The big trees, | 
or giant sequoias, of California grow in | 
forests of the Sierras at various points in a | 
range of about 250 miles. In the Tahoe Forest, 
however, where the most northern grove of 





servatives. In 1869 he established a deliberative 
assembly, and in 1889 granted a constitution to 


the country. He was the active leader in | 
transforming Japan into a modern civilized | 
power, and encouraged his people to adopt the 
customs and dress of Europe. In order to 
maintain his position in the East he organized 
a modern army and built a modern navy, to 
such good effect that he defeated both China 
and Russia, and established his country as a 
great world power. His son, Yoshihito, born | 
in 1879, succeeds him. 

os) 


OUNT McKINLEY UNCONQUERED. 
Prof. Herschel Parker of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Mr. Belmore Browne of Tacoma, 


foreigners. The new Em-| — 





| who have been exploring Mount McKinley, 
arrived at Tolvi Alaska, on July 24th, and 
big trees is, there is almost no natural repro- | promptly per the aan that they had 
duction, and many persons have predicted that reached the summit on April 15th. In their 
when the present mature trees die, the species | two attempts they succeeded in reaching an 
will disappear from that region. In 1910, the | ajtitude of 20,200 feet on the south peak and 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture | 19,000 feet on the north peak. The loftiest 





planted several acres of big tree seedlings in | 
the Tahoe National Forest, and these grew so | 
well that last fall the department planted | 
another large tract. If they are protected 
froma forest fires, these interesting survivals of 
a past botanical era may be kept alive for an 
indefinite time. ® | 


J)LORED PIPES.—From Germany comes 

the suggestion that, in order that the 
workmen can know at a glance what each 
pipe contains, all large industrial establish- 
ments adopt a uniform system of colors for the 
various pipes in their buildings. 'The German 
engineers recommend painting water - pipes 
green; gas-pipes, yellow; air- pipes, blue; 
vacuum-pipes, gray; pipes for lye, rose; for 
vil, brown; and for acids, rose with red stripes; | 
and indicating by arrows the direction of flow. | 
If such a plan were generally adopted, it would | 
doubtless save much confusion and prevent | 
serious accidents. The same color system 
would be useful in making mechanical draw- | 


ings. 





& . | 
NVIGORATING RAIN. — Most persons | 

have noticed that the first rain after a long | 
drought has an almost magical effect on stunted | 
vegetation. Part of this effect is now believed | 
to be due to the fertilizing power of the am- | 
monia that collects in the air during a drought. 
Samples of the first rain-water after a drought | 
have contained as much as .525 of a grain of | 
ammonia in each gallon, or about seven times | 
the amount in normal times of rainfall. Ac- | 
cording to the Lancet, this indicates that the | 
amount of ammonia in the air increases in 
spite of winds, and that rain alone removes it. | 
Thus a delayed rainfall apparently carries to | 
vegetation a specific stimulant. | 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE BRITISH TITANIC REPORT.— 

Lord Mersey, chairman of the British 
Board of Trade Court of Inquiry, which in- 
vestigated the sinking of the White Star liner 
Titanic, pronounced the judgment of the 
court in London on July 30th. The court 
finds that the collision with an iceberg on | 
April 14th was due to the excessive speed 
at which the ship was run; that a proper 
watch for ice was not kept; that the ship’s 
boats were properly lowered, but that arrange- 
ments for manning them were insufficient; 
that the Leyland liner Californian might have 
reached the Titanic if it had made the attempt, 
and thus have saved many lives; that, with 
proper vigilance, the track followed by the 
ship was reasonably safe, and that there was | 
no discrimination against third-class passen- | 
gers. Mr. J. Bruce Ismay, managing director | 


|ished with two compan- 


peak is 20,464 feet high, but they were pre- 
vented by severe blizzards from scaling it. 
co) 


IKKELSEN FOUND.—Capt. Ejnar Mik- 

kelsen, a Danish arctic explorer, and 
Engineer Iversen, who for a year had been | 
given up as lost, were found on July 17th by } 
a crew of Norwegian fishermen at Bass Rock | 
Island, near Shannon Island, on the east coast | 
of Greenland. They arrived in Aalesund, | 
Norway, on July 27th. a | 
Captain Mikkelsen was at 
the head of an expedition, 
organized in 1909, to find 
the records left by Mylius 
Erichsen, who had per- 





ions while mapping the } 
northeast coast of Green- 
land in 1907. He left 
King William Land in 
March, 1910, and sueceeded 
in finding the reports, 
which Erichsen had placed in cairns. He 
spent the winter near the coast, and waited 
on Shannon Island the next year for a boat to | 
take him off, but the ice extended so far from 
shore that no boat could approach. He and | 
his companion passed the second winter amid 
great hardships, but they had ammunition 





CAPT. EJNAR MIKKELSEN 


| enough to kill game for food. Dressed in skins, 


and with hair and beards that almost hid their 
faces, the two men bore so little outward like- 
ness to human beings when the fishermen found 
them that at first the rescue party mistook them 
for wild beasts, and came near shooting them. 


& 


ESIGNS UNDER CHARGES. — Judge 

Cornelius H. Hanford of the United States 
District Court resigned on July 22d. Last 
spring he revoked the naturalization papers of 
Leonard Olssen, a Socialist, on the ground 
that they had been obtained by misrepresenta- 
tion. The Socialist member of Congress im- 
mediately demanded that Judge Hanford be 
impeached. A subcommittee of the judiciary 
committee was sent to Seattle to inquire into 
the charges against him. While this inquiry | 
was still in progress Judge Hanford resigned. 

& 


HE EXCISE TAX BILL.—Progressive 
Republicans joined with the Democrats in 
the Senate, on July 26th, in passing the House 
excise tax bill. This measure is an extension | 
of the corporation tax law, under which all 
corporations have to pay a tax of one per cent. 
on their net income in excess of $5,000 a year. 
The new measure imposes the same tax on | 
incomes in excess of $5,000 earned by partner- 
ships or individual business men, or from pro- 
fessional occupations. | 











Crisco is more 
economical — 





RICES of almost every- 
thing used in cooking, 
except Crisco, have gone 

up steadily. Pure lard is ma- 

terially higher than Crisco 
while butter costs nearly twice 
as much. 


Moreover, when you use 
Crisco in place of butter and 
lard you use about one-fifth 
less. Thus Crisco is more 
economical than either butter 
or lard even without consider- 
ing the difference in price. 


But the real economy of 
Crisco cannot be measured in 
money. Crisco being purely 
vegetable is far more digestible 
than cooking fats of animal 
origin, especially lard. It 
makes your food not only more 
delicious but more wholesome. 


Purchase a package today and 
see for yourself. 





Send for this Booklet 


It tells how Crisco makes better foods 
at less cost and gives over 100 tested 
recipes showing the best way to use 
Crisco for frying, for shortening, for 
cake making. Address 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Dept. 4, Cincinnati, O. 





100 var. for’gn 2c. Name pa e 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


STAMPS 


FREE 
FARMS 





In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphiets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


& We ship on approval without a cent 
\ deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 














\ after using the bicycle 10 days. 

0 a bicycle or a pair 
‘DO NOT BUY 2))20%00 320% 
at any price until you receive Sur latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our nnAcard of 

prices and marvelous new 1912 offer 
is all it will cost y« to 
ONE CENT write a postal and every 


thing will be sent you free 
eee return mail. You will gett 
P@ formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
Tires, Coaster - Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aa// price 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. N50, Chicago. 
A Cleanser and 


Mouth Wash 


postpaid by 
uch valuable in 


















bines the 
virtues of 
pastes, powders, 
washes — without the 
faults of either. 
It cleanses and polishes the 
teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists —or sent direct. 


C. H. STRONG G6 CO., CHICAGO 














The New 


Punchwork 





For Vacation Days 


It is not strange that the new 


Punchwork Embroidery has be- 
come so popular with the women 
of America, for it is without doubt 
one of the most striking departures 
in needlework that has been 
brought out in recent years, and 
also yields most artistic results. 
The above illustration, furnished 
through the courtesy of The 
Modern Priscilla, shows the fin- 
ished effect of this new embroidery. 

The Punchwork Outfit we offer 
is complete in every essential, and 
provides everything necessary for 
immediate use. It is equally suit- 
able for the beginner or the expert 
needleworker. 


The Outfit 


The Punchwork Embroidery Outfit 
consists of the following materials: 1 
Linen Dutch Collar, stamped with a 
Punchwork design; 1 Linen Jabot,stamped 
with a Punchwork design; 1 Mercerized 
Web Belt, stamped with a Punchwork 
design; 1 Muslin Apron, stamped with a 
Punchwork design ; 1 Linen Bow, stamped 
with a Punchwork design; 4 skeins 
D.M.C. Floss; 1 skein Linen Thread; 
1 Steel Punch Needle; 3 sheets Stamping 
Patterns, comprising an especially fine 
selection of Punchwork designs; a com- 


plete Alphabet, each initial about 1's 
inches high; also Transfer Stamping 
Paste and [Illustrated Directions for 


Punchwork Embroidery 


OUR OFFER 


The Punchwork Outfit complete, 
as described above, will be sent 
post-paid to any Companion sub- 
scriber for only one new subscrip- 
tion. Price of Outfit, $1, post-paid. 
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‘fie Captives3 


by Isabel Ecclestone 
a 








HOU prisoned bird, barred from thy heritage 
Of joyous flight upon unfettered wing, 
Living thy beggared life in gilded cage, 
I marvel thou canst sing! 


Dost thou not crave the freshness of the morn 
In dewy treetop, ere the early sun 

Bears from the east another day, new-born, 
Its short, glad course to run? 

Or is it for the night that memory grieves, 
The moon a-sail upon a billowy sky, 

The whisper-whisper of a million leaves 
To zephyrs wandering by? 


Dothi not thy spirit ever long in vain 

For those sweet solitudes which saw its birth? 
To know once more the savor of the rain 

Upon the warm, moist earth? 
The berries honey-full beside the rill, 

The dew-dipped flower-cups within the glade, 
The cool, brown pools where thou mightst 

bathe at will, 
Serene and unafraid? 


Yet thou canst sing! Thy pulsing throat is 


stirred 
By the same rapture that thy freedom knew. 
Tell me thy secret, little prisoned bird— 
I am a captive, too. 
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THE TEAMSTER’S SERMON. 


MOS Blake was moving the 
A wood-shed that stood behind 
the parsonage. He had set 
the building on wheels and hitched 
the horses to it. Now, at a word 
from him, the animals strained 
against the harness. Over the 
rough ground and along the edge 
of a steep embankment they pulled 
their unstable load. John Rowell, the min- 
ister, stood looking on. The rocking building 
seemed to him to topple dangerously; he 
thought that it would go over. 

‘‘Whoa! Whoa!’’ he shouted, excitedly. But 
Amos urged his horses on. The shed righted, 
and soon was safe. Then he let the horses 
stand still and rest. 

Amos Blake looked at the minister. 
‘*Preachin’ ain’t in my line,’’ he said, pleas- 
antly, ‘‘but I’m goin’ to do a bit of it now, 
and this is my text: Never say ‘Whoa’ when 
you’re in a bad place. If the horses had 
stopped when you hollered, that shed would 
have gone ker-smash over the bank. Keepin’ 
it goin’ saved it.’’ 

Joe Simmons, who was standing on the 
sidewalk, heard what the teamster said. Joe 
was having a hard time. For six weeks he 
had been struggling to break the chains of a 
terrible appetite. To-day he was in despair, 
for he felt that he could hold out no longer. 

‘*That sermon is meant for me,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘I’m in a bad place if ever any one 
was. God help me to keep going.’’ 

On the bank above him the minister was 
saying, ‘*‘That is a good sermon, Amos. 
Ministers do so much preaching themselves 
that they seldom have a chance to hear it 
from others. I thank you.’’ 

Amos laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘Now,’’ 
continued the minister, ‘‘I want to get a man 
to level off the place where that shed stood, 
and to rake up the yard.’’ 

“Joe Simmons is a good hand when he’s 
sober,’’ answered Amos. ‘‘Seems to me he’s 
been doing better lately. Suppose you try 
him. He just went by.’’ 

So Joe got the job of putting the yard in 
order. Work gave him courage; the minister 
showed a kindly interest in him; he began to 
attend church. His desire to live an upright 
life won him friends. Men noticed his changed 
habits, and he found steady employment. His 
path was not all smooth ; often he was tempted, 
but his determination to ‘‘keep going’’ was 
strong, and he did not fall. 

‘*Tt’s the only sermon Amos Blake ever 
preached, ’’ he often says, ‘‘but it saved a soul. 
I wish every sermon might do as much!’’ 
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SCRAPING THE CAKE-PAN. 


- OT ie so said Mrs. Trask, as 
she scooped out the last of 
the dough from the mixing- 

pan, “‘you 

May.” 

May Trask, just home from col- 
lege for the summer, laughed gaily. 
“I don’t want to scrape your cake- 
pan, mother,” she said. “I’ve 
passed that stage of my existence.” 

Her mother looked at her a minute, and then, 
putting her head down on the table, cried as if her 
heart were breaking. May was aghast. What 
had she said? 

“Why, mother,” she pleaded, “I didn’t mean to 
hurt your feelings. The cake dough is good, I 
know; it’s only that I don’t care about scraping 
cake-pans now.” 

Mrs. Trask checked her sobs and straightened 
up. “I know you’ll think I’m silly, but that’s just 
the trouble. There isn’t any one any more who 
wants to scrape my cake-pans. There used to be 
lots of eager little boys and girls, just standing 


may scrape the dish, 








round waiting for the chance. But now they are 
all married and gone, except you and John, and 
you are too grown-up. They are all too busy to 
come home for more than a day at a time, and 
they won’t let the grandchildren come and stay 
with me. They say 1 am too old to be bothered 
with children. I guess they mean all right, but 
I’m not too old and— and— I want somebody to 
scrape my cake-pans.”’ 

May choked back the lump that rose in her 
throat. “Here goes!” she cried, banteringly. ‘“I’ll 
scrape your cake-pan if it kills me!”” With laugh 
and joke she won her mother back to smiles 
again. Then she fied to her room and wrote a 
letter to each of the six married brothers and 
sisters, and in each she told the story of the cake- 
pan. 

“Do come home oftener!” she added. “And let 
the children come and stay. We have all thought 
that mother ought to have things easy in her old 
age, after raising her big family, but we have 
been wrong. Let all the children come, if they 
want to, and I know they’ll all want to. I have 
been trying to persuade mother to go to Colorado 
with me for the summer; I thought it would do 
her good to be out there away from the heat; but 
I’ll stay at home and help take care of the grand- 
children, and I'll see that she isn’t overtasked. 
And impress upon every boy and girl of them that 
the chief end of their existence, the consumma- 
tion of all happy living, is the privilege of scraping 
grandmother’s cake-pan.” 


*® © 


A YOUNG HERO. 


Tien is a moving story of self-sacrifice and 
heroism, told by Dr. 8. K. Hutton, in “Among 
the Eskimos of Labrador.” The Eskimos 
are a rather stolid, unemotional people, used to 
facing death among the ice-fields and the terrible 
storms of their arctic home; quiet and uncon- 
cerned in time of danger, but capable, it seems, of 
that greater love that prompts a man to lay down 
his life for a friend. 


Two Eskimo boys, Rena and his brother Jakko, 
started at daybreak for the edge of the ice after 
seals. The a harpoon and a fa and they 
talked as they went of the splendid hunt they 
would have on so fine a ~~. It was not lon 
before Jakko had shot a seal. It was only wounded. 
and floated on the water, lashing with its flippers, 
but too weak to dive. Oh for a boat or a kaiak! 
But they had none, and they must reach that seal. 
They did what Eskimos have always done in like 
circumstances, and always will do; they clam- 
bered on a piece of loose ice and paddled with 
their hands toward the seal. 

They got on —— well until they were twenty or 
thirty yards from the edge of the ice-field, and the 
seal was near enough to be speared. Jakko stood 
up and poised his harpoon, ready to strike, while 
Rena paddled gently with his hands to steady the 
ice-raft. The change of position must ve 
upset the balance of the ice, for no sooner did 
Jakko stand up than it began to heel slowly 
over. For a moment they were too intent on the 
seal to notice their peril, but as the movement 
increased it dawned on them that the floe was 
—— g. 

he slow-witted Jakko had one of those flashes 
of courageous inspiration that come at such times. 
With a quick cry of “Stay where you are, Rena!” 
he jumped into the water. Exactly what was in 
his mind we never knew. One thing is certain, he 
understood the danger. If both stayed upon the 
ice, it would upset, and both would be in the water; 
he could swim a little, but Rena could not swim a 
stroke. Whatever the explanation, all that Rena 
could say was that he felt the ice-pan rolling over 
heard the shout of “Stay where you are!” an 
saw his brother leap into the waves. And that 


was all. 
The floe - itself with a lurch that near! 
flung him off; but he managed to hold on an 
addle frantically to and fro in a vain search for 
lis brother. Poor Rena paddled and paddled, but 
never a sign did he see of Jakko. The water was 
two or three degrees below the freezing-point, cold 
enough to numb the brain and paralyze the heart 
f the strongest; and so poor Jakko met his death. 
ours after the catastrophe, Rena scrambled from 
his frail island on to the safe ice-field, and flung 
himself on the sledge, and let the dogs take him 
home broken-hearted. 


mo 





* 
CAVE-DWELLERS OF TUNIS. 


ARM in winter, and cool in summer; in- 
W expensive to build, and inexpensive to 

keep in repair—such are some of the 
recommendations of the cave-dwellings of south- 
ern Tunis. The troglodytes who live in them to-day 
are descendants of the men who lived in similar 
caves when the country was part of the Roman 
Empire. A writer in the National Geographic 
Magazine describes entertainingly his visit to the 
region where they abound. 


Imagine arriving at a town of five thousand 
eople and not seeing a single house; only a pic- 
uresque mosque built since the French occupa- 

tion. There are twenty thousand people in the 
district, of which this town of Matmata is the chief 
7. All of them are troglodytes. 

here is, first of all, a great hole dug in the 
earth; the average hole is perhaps twenty-eight 
feet deep and forty-five or fifty feet in cireumfer- 
ence. is hole is used as a patio, or courtyard. 
Numerous caves dug in the walls serve as living- 
rooms, chambers and storehouses. 

One enters these dwellings by means of a pas- 
sageway tunneled through earth or rock. Some 
of the ceilings are roughly ornamented with Arabic 
designs cut in low relief in the rock, and the dates 
when the dwellings were dug. None seem to go 
back more than a hundred years. The earlier 
troglodytes were all “climbing troglodytes,” 
dwelling in caves in the mountains. 

Walking through the passage into the circular 
courtyard, open to the sky, one sees large caves 
cut into the sides, that serve as grain storehouses. 
There are also caves here for goats, sheep and 
donkeys. A square trough of masonry pipes the 
rain-water into a large cistern in the center of the 
courtyard. It rains rarely, but when it rains, it 
pours, and every drop of water is carefully pre- 
served—so carefully that horses and animals are 
watered only once every twenty-four hours, and 
then get not all they want. 

Matmata has its special code of etiquette. Never 
sppreach near enough to another man’s dwelling 
to look down into the courtyard and see his women. 
Itis bad form, and itis dangerous. Each dwelling 
has numbers of white Kabyle dogs that keep con- 
stant watch, and on your approach would fly at 
you and try to tear you in pieces. Never entera 
passageway without sending in a small boy or a 
girl to let the women know you are coming. 

Sheik Ferdjani asks us toenter. A rae man 
burns a handful of dry esparto-grass, which flames 
up and shows us the steps and turns of the tunnel. 


I almost fell over a donkey eating its hay. Great 
eyes stared at me out of the blackness. 
The courtyard is full of children. At least a 





dozen from two to twelve years old are curiously 
watching us. 
and of sous. 
Pushing open a door of palm-tree boards, we 
enter the sheik’s cave. It was whitewashed. To 
the left is a wooden chest and a gun, one of many. 
Back of the gun is a shelf cut out of the rock, and 
an oil lamp standing on it—the shape dating back 
to Greek and Roman days. There is also a bed- 
stead cut out of the rock, and on it are comfortable 
mattresses filled with wool, and native blankets 


or rugs. Above the bedstead is a cupboard. 
To the right stand large oil and water jars. At 
the back of the cave are hung couws-cous covers 


and plates which are made of wood or pottery, an 
are highly ornamental. (Cous-cous, by the way, is 
the national Arab dish, made of wheat and veg- 
etables boiled together and served with mutton.) 
Above the plates hang a Persian picture and an 
Arab almanac. 3 

The wives of the sheik live in a cave similar to 
this, and so do their sons, and their wives and 
children. The — of rent is not of great 
importance. Hollowing out another cave is not a 
very difficult task. 










Clem V. Wagner 
LS yD 
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ICKORY-DOCK, hickory-dock, 

This is the way you set your clock: 
Searching the lessons by morning light, 
Eager to conquer and learn them aright ; 
Ready, with fingers nimble and true, 
Meeting the duties that one must do; 
Chasing the put-off habit away 
And doing the things to be done to-day. 


Tickety-tick is the sound you get, 

When lessons and work are bravely met ; 
And it makes one happy to hear the song 
Of the merry wheels as they hurry along. 
But the laggard who lazily sits in the sun, 
And whines at the work that never is done, 
Hears never a song that is merry or quick, 
For his clock goes slowly, tick! tick! tick! 


Merrily marching, the minutes throng, 

Each with its pointer to guide us along; 

And wise, indeed, is the one who knows 

When the work-time comes and the play-time 
goes, 

For lessons and duty and games and play 

All have their place in the perfect day. 

Hickory-dock, hickory-dock, 

That is the way you set your clock. 
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A PRINCELY MODEL. 


N Paris not long ago the English tutor of a prince, 
| a@ younger son of a minor royal house, took 
the young man, who had expressed a wish to 
see something of the artistic life of the city, to call 
upon an American friend in his studio. No notice 
had been given of the call, and the artist was found 
at work under difficulties, for his model had failed 
to keep an appointment. 


“Won’t I do?” asked the prince. “Please let 
me try! It is the figure with the pointed pistol 
ou are working on, is it not? Well, I am a sol- 


ier; I ought be able to pose for that, and I 
should be delighted to feel I had really helped an 
artist paint a picture.” 

He was so eager that the American consented, 
draped the mi > cloak upon his shoulders, 

osed him, and fell to work. Once or twice he 
foquired of him politely if he were not tired, to 
which the nee mag oy he was—replied stoutly 
that he was not; then the artist forgot all about 
him in the ardor of work. But the 
some, and presently the extende 
pistol showed the strain. 

“For heavens’ sake, man, don’t wobble so!” 
cried the forgetful artist, sharply. ‘‘Hold your 
aim! You’re not supposed to be shooting circles 
in a barn door!” 

The a burst into laughter, in which his 
= ized tutor and apologetic host presently 

oined. 

“Give me a little rest and another trial, and I 
will promise not to wobble till you have finished 
my pistol hand,” said the prince, good-naturedly, 
and he kept his word. 

The studio is one in which the famous French 

ainter, Decamps, once worked, and possibly, as 

is American successor poaee out, that in which 

had occurred another little adventure with ge. 

It is on the top floor, and a visitor paused one 

day, before going up, to inquire if Monsieur 

Decamps were in. ——— affirmative reply, 

he was just starting up the stairs when the 
e called after him: 

“As you are about visiting Monsieur Decamps, 
——- you will be so kind as to carry up these 

rousers that | have just brushed.” 

When, a few moments later, the bell of the studio 
rang, Decamps opened the door, and found on the 
threshold his friend and patron, the Duke of Or- 
leans, heir to the French throne, who smilingly 
presented him with his newly brushed trousers. 





se was weari- 
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PIRATES’ GOLD. 


TRUE story of hidden treasure, mysterious 
A enough to have precisely the proper flavor, 

is told by Ralph D. Paine in “‘The Book of 
Buried Treasure.” Oak Island, Nova Scotia, has 
a sheltered haven called Mahone Bay, snugly 
hidden from the Atlantic. Near the head of the 
bay is a small cove, which was visited in the year 
1795 by three young men named Smith, MacGinnis 
and Vaughan, who drew their canoes ashore and 
explored the noble groves of oaks. 


They came to a little clearing in the center of 
which stood a > oak gashed with markings 
of an ax. A stout lower branch had been sawn off 
at some distance from the trunk, and to this nat- 
ural derrick-arm had been attached a heavy block 
and tackle, as shown by.the furrowed scar in the 
bark. mgoes | beneath this was a circular depres- 
sion of the turf, a dozen feet in diameter. 

The young men determined to find what was 
buried there, and shortly returned to the spot to 
dig. They soon discovered that they were exca- 
vating in a clearly defined shaft, the walls of which 
showed the marks of pick and shovel. Ten feet 
below the surface they came to a covering of 
heavy oak plank that was ~~ out with much 
difficulty. At twenty feet another layer of plank- 
ing was uncovered, and digging ten feet deeper, a 
third horizontal bulkhead was laid bare. The 
three men had done all they could without a larger 
force, hoisting machinery and other equipment, 
and were forced to abandon their task when the 





a of Mahone Bay refused to aid the enter- 


They are very fond of bonbons— | prise 


Half a dozen years later a company was organ- 
ized to continue the work. A gang of laborers 
was mustered, and the dirt began to ~ As 
before, some kind of covering was disclosed every 
ten feet. When a depth of ninety-eight feet had 
been reached, the shaft, until then clear of water, 
suddenly filled to within twenty-five feet of the 
top. Persistent efforts were made to bail out the 
flood, but with such poor success that the attempt 
was abandoned. 

Not until 1849 was another effort made to fathom 
the mystery of Oak Island. Another treasure- 
seeking company cleared the shaft to a depth of 
eighty-six feet, but an inrush of water stopped the 
unde ing. It was decided to use a boring 
apparatus such as was employed in prospecting 
for coal. At ninety-eight feet the large auger 
struck a platform of spruce, five inches thick; it 
then dropped twelve inches, and went through 
four inches of oak; then through twenty-two 
inches of metal in pieces, but the auger failed to 
bring any of it to the top except three links re- 
sembling an ancient watch-chain. It then went 
through 1 inches of oak, thought to be the 
bottom of the first box and the top of the next; 
then through twenty-two inches of metal the same 
as before; then four inches of oak and six inches 
of 8) — and into clay seven feet without striking 
an. ng. 

he water that filled the shaft was found to be 
salt, and affected by the tides. Search was made 
for a tunnel, and a series of well-constructed drains 
connecting the cove with the money-pit was dis- 
covered. These had evidently been driven by the 
irates with the idea of flooding out intruders. 
yne attempt after another to block these tunnels 
failed, and the treasure-seekers spent their funds, 
and had to quit empty-handed. 

More than forty years passed, and in 1896 the 
cove was once more astir with boats and the shore 
populous with toilers. This time the treasure was 
sought by up-to-date engineering methods, but 
again the company’s money was exhausted before 
the secret of the money-pit was revealed. Boring 
was pushed to a — of one hundred and fifty- 
three feet, where a bed of cement and more soft 
metal was struck. In all seven chests, or what- 
ever they may be, were encountered, and curious 
samples of wood, iron and parchment were fished 
up, but the “soft metal,” presumed to be gold, 
refused to cling to the auger. 

Quite recently a new compan 
prapple with the secret of Oak Island. The unbe- 

ever has = to go to Nova Scotia in the summer- 
time and seek out Mahone Bay, which is reached 
- way of the town of Chester, to find the coomty 
pitted area of the treasure-hunt, and very probably 
engines and workmen busy at the fine old game 
of digging for pirates’ gold. 
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TWO FISH WITH ONE HOOK. 


SINGULAR catch of eels is communicated 

A to the London Field by one of its readers. 

Special sympathy is due the unlucky crea- 

ture who, once hooked and twice swallowed, had 
more than his share of misadventure. 


At Woodlands, near to Invercargill, a lad: of 
twelve years and myself amused ourselves setting 
side lines in a swamp creek, baiting a small tri- 
sage hook with rabbit-fiesh tied on with a fine flax 

ar. 


One evening my little friend cried in excitement, 
“Oh, do come here! I’ve gota whopper!” On going, 
I found a heavy eel (it subsequently weighed 
seven and one-quarter pounds) on the line, and 
on pulling it out was astonished at the way in 
which I found it secured. The line was tied toa 
flax-bush, and thence I found it entered the eel’s 
mouth, came out again at the gill, and again, with 
hook and bait, disappeared down the eel’s gullet. 
I carried it as it was up to the homestead, and in 
the presence of host and family opened it, and 
found inside a small eel about twelve to eighteen 
inches long, with the hook and bait in its nye 

This little chap had _ first swallowed the hook 
and bait, next was swallowed by the big eel, then 
crawled out pon the gill, and was a second 
time swallowed by the big fellow, who, in the fierce 
struggle that followed, had drawn the loop so tight 
as to ng his head and neck into a curve, and had 
actually torn the gill through for an inch. 

On two or on three other occasions I have found 
that a small eel that has swallowed the bait, and 
been in turn swallowed 4 big eel, has crept 
through and hung outside the gill of his captor; 
but this is the first time I have heard of one being 
twice swallowed. 
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HIEROGLYPHICS. 


ULES Janin, whose memory was recently hon- 

J ored by the placing of a memorial tablet on 

his house in Paris, was famous for two things, 

his great critical ability and his abominable hand- 

writing. The anecdote that Gil Blas tells of the 

fate of one of his letters can hardly record an 
incident of very rare occurrence. 


One day a friend of Janin’s received a letter 
from him. With great — and patience he 
managed to gather from the few words he could 
decipher that it was about a matter of importance, 
but what the matter was he could not make out. 
There was nothing to do but to take a cab and 
drive Mp to Janin’s house. 

“Ah,” said Janin, “it is you! 
my letter?” . ; 

“Not at all,” replied his friend. “I have just 
—T it, and have come to ask you to read it 


me. 

“Oh!” said Janin 
Then with a sigh of 
well, I will try!” 


So you have read 


in a dazed, hopeless voice. 
supreme resignation, “Very 
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A WORD TO THE WISE. 


’ | SHE proverbial advice, “Cobbler, stick to your 
last,” had an apposite exemplification in the 
following anecdote, for which Zion’s Advo- 

cate is responsible : 


A colored man was brought before a police 
judge, charged with stealing chickens. He pleade 
gui ty. and received sentence, when the juds« 
asked how it was he managed to lift those chicke: 
= under the window of their owner’s hous: 
when there was a dog in the yard. S 

“Hit wouldn’t be of no use, judge,” said the 
culprit, “to try to ’splain dis thing to you all. I L 
you was to try it, like as not you would git y~ 

ide full o’ shot, an’ git no chickens, neither. 

ou want to =e in any rascality, judge, y‘ 

ettah stick to de bench, whar yo’ am familiar. 
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TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


“<T WAS very happy,” said the professor, “whe! 
after years of wooing, she finally said, ‘Yes. 
“But why did you break the engagement *' 
soon after?” asked his friend. 
“Man, it was she that dissolved 
= Really ?” said the friend. 
happen?’ 3 . 
“It was due to my accursed absent-mindedies:, 
When, a few days later, I called at her home, + 
again asked her to marry me.” 


it.” : 
“How did tha 
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VACATION. 
By Mattie Lee Hausgen. 


A vine had locked the schoolyard gate. 
I climbed the fence to dig some bait — 
And peeped inside. The card that read 
“Be Neat” was crossed by a spider’s thread ! 
The blackboard bore the Honor List, 
And shows that Kate the medal missed. 
’T was not kept long by Tommy Cole — 
He lost it in the swimming-hole! 

The board said, too, “A near-by nest 

Is full of eggs, but let them rest!” 

We parsed that sentence. It was so— 
The birds have all flown, long ago. 
School was a lonesome place to-day — 
Like home when mother is away ! 


_ Sr — 


Bumble-Puppy and Scarecrow. 
By A. L. Schutze. 


“ ME,’’ said the farmer to white, curly 
( Bumble-Puppy, ‘‘we must plant the 
late corn to-day, and you may be the 
watch-dog,’’ and then the farmer and Little 
Girl and Bumble-Puppy went into the field. 

The broad field was all ready for the seed- 
corn, and all round it sat the black crows. 

“Haw! Haw!’’ they cried. ‘‘Who are 
you?’’ 

‘‘A watch-dog,’’ said Bumble-Puppy. 

‘*What can you do?’”’ said the crows. 

‘*T can bark, ‘Woof! woof!’ loud and high, 
and I can say *Ur-ur-ur!’ low and deep. ’’ 

‘*‘We don’t believe you can keep us away 
from a corn-field. Youarea baby dog.’’ Then 
the crows flew in great circles overhead, and 
laughed at Bumble-Puppy, ‘‘Haw! Haw!’’ 

‘*Come, Bumble-Puppy,’’ said Little Girl, 
‘*watch me plant.’’ And she dug a little hole 
in the soft, dark earth, and dropped in four 
grains of corn, singing: 

“One for the blackbird; one for the crow; 
One for the cut-worm, and one to grow.” 

Then she covered the grains, and patted the 
earth into a little hill. She did the very same 
thing again and again and again, and every 
time she sang: 

“One for the blackbird; one for the crow; 
One for the cut-worm, and one to grow.” 

‘*Let me do that,’’ said Bumble-Puppy, and 
he barked ‘Woof! woof!’’ very loud and high, 
and ran in a circle round Little Girl. Then, 
with his two front paws, he dug a hole in the 
ground, and Little Girl dropped in four grains 
of corn, and patted the earth over them in a 
little hill. 

**Good dog,’’ said she, and then Bumble- 
Puppy was glad, and tried to dig his corn up 
again; but Little Girl drew him away and 
would not let him. 

Mother Dog came and told Bumble-Puppy 
all about it. 

‘*The crows must be kept away from the 
field, or they will eat all the grains, and the 
farmer will have no corn,’’ she said. ‘‘I bark 
at them, and run after them,’’ and Mother 
Dog ran after the crows that had flown down 
in the far field, and away they flew into the 
trees again. 


‘“‘All done,’’ said the farmer, at last. Hei and deep, but the crows only laughed and | 


had been planting the corn with a machine 
that the horse drew swiftly over the field. 
‘And now we must do something to keep the 
crows away. Little Girl, you may drive to 
town with me.’’ 

‘*Let me go,’’ said Mother Dog. 

‘‘No,’’ said the farmer. 


ia 








1. PALINDROMES. 
1. 

Strange tales of old 
Have brave deeds told. 
II. 

Hid from our sight 
For sake of right. 
III. 


If you would give your house or land 
I’m sure to pass from hand to hand. 
2. PREFIXED LETTER PUZZLES. 
I. 
He gave his country ready ---, 
His company had made a - -- -. 
His courage won a strip of 
II. 
He would not share, but would have --.-, 


He grew quite stout and rather ----. 
We thought we would enlarge the 





3. DIAMONDS. 
:. 
letter; a fish; a tree; an animal; a 
r. My central is a flower. 
| 
II. | 


extra fine; mouth of a | 


to remove; a verb; a letter. 


4. CHARADES. 
. 


In social converse pleasant hours flee, | 
With food for prince or pn and for me. | 
My whole is English soil and fair to see. 


A 
lette 


_A letter; custom; 
river; 











sate 


per yt 
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| ond’s a number; my third’s an im 





WAS IT A CRAB? 


| sat in the trees and waited for Bumble-Puppy 


and keep the crows away while I am gone. 
You are a good watch-dog.’’ And he drove 
away with Little Girl. 

Just then all the hens began to call and ery, 
and—what do you think? Mother Dog and 


along the fence. 

**Ur-ur-ur!’’ growled Mother Dog. ‘‘I must 
go. Watch the corn, Bumble-Puppy.’’ And 
away she ran after the sly fox that wanted to 
eat the hens. 

_ **T would like to hunt foxes,’’ said Bumble- 
Puppy, and he sat by the corn-field and was 
sad. Down flew all the crows, and began to 
hunt for the corn. ; 

**Caw! caw! caw!’’ they said to each other, 
softly, and then Bumble-Puppy saw them. 

**Woof! woof!’’ said he, loud and high, but 
| the crows did not move. 

Then Bumble-Puppy said, ‘‘Ur-ur-ur!’’ low 





| cried, ‘‘Haw! haw! haw! We are not afraid 
| of a baby dog like you. ’’ 

Then Bumble-Puppy said, ‘‘I will be a 
| watch -dog.’’ And he ran across the field 
| right into the midst of the flock of crows. 


| How they did cry and peck! How they did 


Bumble-Puppy saw Sly Red Fox slinking away 


to go away. But Bumble-Puppy did not go 
away. He sat by the field and watched, and 
| every time a hungry crow flew down, away 
| went Bumble-Puppy after him. 

| The crows flew down and down, and Bum- 
| ble- Puppy ran and ran, and barked and 
barked, and not one grain of corn was lost. 

Then the farmer came, and saw Bumble- 
Puppy chasing the crows. How glad Bumble- 
| Puppy was to see him! His white, curly coat 
was dirty, and he was warm and tired; his 
pink tongue hung far out, and he could not 
say, ‘‘Woof! woof!’’ He had to lie right down 
in the field. 

‘*Well, you are a good dog,’’ the farmer 
said, and he carried Bumble-Puppy into the 
house and gave him his supper. 
| that warm bread and milk tasted, and how 
much Bumble-Puppy ate! 

Then came Mother Dog. ‘‘O dear! O dear!’’ 
| she said, when she saw Bumble-Puppy’s coat. 
‘*Come with me.’’ And she washed him and 
washed him and washed him! Bumble-Puppy 
never knew when he was clean, for he fell fast 
asleep, and when he woke it was morning. 

**Come, my good watch-dog,’’ said the 


| 
| 


‘*You must stay | flutter, and at last how they did fly! They | farmer, and Bumble-Puppy thought, ‘‘O dear! 
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ul. | 
My second is worn by my first. My whole is a | 


garden flower. | 


Il. 
_ My first is an action of my second, and my whole | 
is a bird. 

IV. 


If you my first do o’er and o’er 
You’ll find that you have more and more ; 
My second is some other man, 
He can’t be you—he never can. 
Oh, third all wrong. Avoid the worst. 
Second who thirds sin will joys first. 
My whole draws close and ever will 
Hold fast what would divide or spill. 
v. 
My first is a face that you watch every day, 
Bright and cheerful, though far away ; 
My second and whole, where’er you range, 
You find over faces nor think it strange. 
But oh, how you’d laugh, and I should, too, 
If second upon my first you’d view! 
vI. 
My first is used in addressing another; my sec- | 
portant part of | 
The cook uses my whole. 
vil. } 
Said my third, ‘Don’t go out in my first boat, dear.” | 
‘No, mother, I won't,” he replied. 
And then he set sail in my second and whole, 
And flew along with the tide. 
While my third my fourth straight back to the 


| 


a house. 


ouse, 
And for fear of his danger, cried. 











25 senses. 
OGLE 
SATAN 


5. CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in gravy, but never in stew; 

My second in lack, although never in blue; 
My third is in rolls, in crackers and bread, 
And always in slumber, though never in bed; 
- My fourth is in deed, and in indigo, too; 

My fifth is in me, although never in you; 

My sixth is in nothing and never in time, | 
But often is found in the course of my rime. | 
My whole is in summer a beautiful —— 
Though white in the winter and brown in the 

spring. 


6. CONCEALED SQUARE-WORD. 
One pot should not call others black, 
Its self may not be shining. 


But to its manners it should cleave, 
Take notice of its lining. 


Nor mind if honored place should be 
Given another kettle. 


Glad to discover there are some 
Made up of brighter metal. 


Keep dry, don’t rust or = on airs 
And thus the contest settle. 


7. TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
My primals, centrals and finals spell the three 
things necessary to the success of any enterprise. 
Crosswords are of equal length. 
A scratch made by a small carpenter’s tool; 
a model of virtue; a covered porch; two parts 


| of a vehicle; a second attempt; ancient; enter- 


tained; to release; to apprehend by the 


How good | 


NS 


| snregtots Ifla. 
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I must watch the corn-field all the long day!’’ 
He ran right up to the farmer, and they and 
Little Girl went down to the field. 

‘*Ur-ur-ur!’’ said Bumble-Puppy, very low 
and deep. 

In the middle of the field stood a stranger. 
Such a raggedy man! He waved his arms 
and wagged his head, but he did not go away 
even when Bumble-Puppy went close to him. 
Then Little Girl said, ‘‘Why, Bumble-Puppy, 
he is just a scarecrow to keep the birds away !’’ 
Bumble-Puppy looked, and far away over the 
trees flew the crows, crying sadly: ‘‘Caw! caw! 
caw!’’ Then Bumble-Puppy knew that he 
might play with Little Girl in the yard, and he 
said, ‘‘Woof!’’ loud and high, and was glad. 





——_ 


HOME AGAIN. 


By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


We spent the summer down by the sea — 

S how, it d so short to me. 

But when I came back the birds had flown, 

Save for a robin that sang alone, 

Over and over, all day long, 

One little bar of one little song. 

In place of the roses I thought to see, 

Late nodding daisies welcomed me ; 

Goldenrod stands by the dusty road, 

Fruit-trees are heavy with crimson load ; 

The tall green corn that I left is brown, 

Withered and dry, with its arms held down; 

The kittens that wobbled wherever they 
went 

Are good-sized cats, with their legs unbent ; 

The baby calf is almost a cow, 

The puffball chickens are grown up now. 

I can’t stop looking, it seems too strange, 

When you aren’t watching, how things 
change! 


it 
HELPING. 


By Stella C. Dysart. 


NNA May came home from the kinder- 
garten and showed her mother the things 
that she had made. A darning-basket that 

was full of stockings stood between the two, 
and upon this basket Anna May spread her 
treasures. Mother paused in her mending to 
look at them. 

‘*T like to do this best,’’ Anna May said, as 
she unfolded a pink and green paper mat 
woven in basket-work. 

‘‘That is just like the work I am doing,’’ 
said mother. 

Anna May’s eyes opened wide. ‘‘Why, 
mother,’’ she cried, ‘‘you’re darning!’’ 

‘*Yes,’? mother agreed. ‘‘But see!’’ She 
held a mended stocking close beside the woven 
paper mat. Anna May could see that the soft 
thread that mother used was woven in and 
out across the worn place in the stocking just 
as her paper slips were woven; the tiny black 
squares showed in mother’s pattern just as 
the pink and green squares showed in the 
paper mat. 

A lovely thought popped into Anna May’s 
head! She had three brothers, and there was 
only mother to darn for them all! ‘*Mother,’’ 
she begged, ‘‘may I learn to darn? And then 
we could do weaving together !’’ 

That was the beginning of what Anna May 
called her new kind of kindergarten work, 
but what mother declared was the best kind 
of home-helping. 











8 RIDDLES. 


I. 
I am of a family varied and large. 
My kind in the spring and fall you will see. 
In winter I shelter the weak and the small; 
Summer travelers are grateful to me. 
But I hold a message, and none will deny 
Without me few stories are told. 
In black and white dress I oft entertain, 
I’m a solace to young and to old. 
II. 
I know two lovely crystal pools, 
And while they are not any school’s, 
Always you'll find gay pupils there, 
Whether the day be dark or fair. 


And though the two are very near— 
Only a step apart—there’s seen, 
Clear-cut, well-formed and rising sheer, 
A splendid natural bridge between. 

11. 
In shape my whole is always round, 
A thousand different sizes found ; 
And sometimes fast and sometimes slow 
Mankind, who made it, makes it go. 
Behead, and something else is found, 
Of different sizes, always round ; 
And sometimes fast and often slow 
Mankind, who bears it, makes it go. 
Behead again. Before your eyes, 
That which is round of many a size ; 
And always very fast it goes — 
Mankind, who fishes for it, knows. 


9. FAMILIAR QUOTATION. 
“Stersellen wessep het esktor fo efta, hte 
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N a shallow cave behind a big rock, at the! lawyer or a poet, or something. I’ve been 

[ side of a gorge plowed out by a slender | thinking how we could get books, and I’m 
mountain stream that hid itself under the | that glad! 

stones in midsummer, were two sleek panther | Joel?’’ 


cubs and their dam. 


You will get them, won’t you, 


Joel laughed, and reached across the table to 


The cubs rolled about in play, mouthing and | take her eager little face between his great 
clawing each other, tumbling over the sprawl-| palms, giving her a smack so hearty she 


ing old panther until they received soft cuffs 
of warning. Then, stretched out, with their 


round heads on. their paws and their yellow | indulgently. 
eyes blinking, they tried to look as wise and | 


contented as the old she-panther. 

Looking contented was easy. They were 
not hungry, the cave was warm, the leaves 
were soft. The wind in the treetops sang of 
the time when they should be old and wise 
and strong enough to go off alone through the 
mountains and race with their shadows, and 
climb the highest crag to screech and scream at 
the moon coming up. Theirs were the inno- 
cent dreams of very young cubs that knew not 
the smell of blood. 

The old panther stood up, listened, stretched 
her lithe body, then glided supplely off down 
the gorge to a clump of pines whence had come 
the call of her mate, summoning her to break 
her fast on a deer, the result of the morning’s 
hunt. The cubs were left alone in the cave. 

She had scarcely passed out of sight when 
a man clambered down the gorge, landing 
with an agile bound on the rock in front of the 
wild beast’s lair. As he paused to take breath, 
his keen eyes spied out the cave and the kitten- 
like cubs. He instantly sprang down, seized 
the cubs by the neck and quickly dropped them 
into the bag across his shoulder. It was a 
foolhardy deed for a man who carried no other 
weapon than a hatchet. 

Joel Peterson realized the foolhardiness of it 
as he climbed the steep gorge and heard a dis- 
tant’ery. As he ran over the uneven ground 
at the hilltop, a furious threshing in the brush 
behind him urged him on still faster. 

In an opening in the forest stood a transit 
and other surveying implements, while six 
men lounged about on the grass, finishing the 
lunch that had bee carried in Joel Peterson’s 
bag. 

When Joel burst forth from the forest, yell- 
ing loudly, and closely pursued by a long, 
lithe, catlike creature, the surveyors rose 
excitedly. At sight of so many men, the 
panther stopped short, crouching, ready to 
spring, ears back, green eyes gleaming, mus- 
cular tail switching violently. 

The pause gave young Eric Peterson, who 
carried the chain, time to grasp a gun and take 
aim. At the report, the panther rose to her 
hind feet, with a hideous scream of rage, then 
wheeled, and was off. 

**Shot too low, Eric. Tore up the ground 
in front of her,’’ remarked Joel. ‘‘Yes, here’s 
blood—two drops and a dribble. Shot her foot 
just enough to draw blood.’’ 

Eric plunged into the brush after the panther. 

None of the surveyors cared to follow him, 
and Joel had his hands full with the spitting, 
scratching cubs. The young hunter rejoined 
the party nearly an hour later, and listened 
with a sheepish grin to the chief surveyor’s 
pungent and emphatic blame. 

‘*T don’t care,’’ Eric remarked to his cousin. 

‘*T put my mark on her, anyway. I reckon 
the shape of her right forefoot is spoiled for 
life. ?” 
- At the end of two days the surveying party 
reached the settlement, and the cubs were 
safely stowed away in the wood-shed of Joel 
Peterson’s cabin at the edge of the forest. 
Joel described the adventure to his wife as he 
ate his supper. 

‘*'The minute I looked into the cave and saw 
7em,’’ he said, ‘‘it flashed through my mind 
that if I got those cubs I could buy you that 
willow-work store cradle you’ve been pinin’ 
after for the young one. You see, Cassy girl, 
even in moments of danger and—er—liveliness 
yer honey is thinking of your desires. ’’ 

Cass was a slim, black-eyed little woman, 
always thoroughly in earnest. ‘‘Is it true? 
Do you really mean you can get money for 
them ?’’ she asked, anxiously. 

**Course,’’ Joel replied. ‘‘Man at Berwick 
will give twenty dollars for ’em for a show. 
I’ll go down there with ’em to-morrow. ’’ 

Cass left the cradle, where she had been 
rocking the sleeping baby, and stood at the 
table opposite Joel, her eyes shining with 


excitement. ‘‘Twenty dollars !’’ she exclaimed. 
“Oh, how glad I am! I?ll tell you what I 
want, Joel. Maybe you’ll think we oughtn’t | 


to do it, being poor folks, but it is for baby. 


started, for fear it would waken the baby. 

“Oh, I’ll have to if you say so,’’ he said, 
** But how about a primer? 
He’ll hardly take to ologies before he learns 
his a-b-abs. ’’ 

There never was a more idolatrous young 
mother than Joel’s wife, Cass. She breathed 
only for sturdy young Douglas Maximilian. 
Although Joel endeavored to accept the situa- 
tion philosophically, as became the head of a 
family, there were moments when he felt 
cheated out of the wealth of affection that 
passed to his son. 

‘* Leave off gloating over that moonfaced kid 
for a while, and come out and see some purty 
little critters,’’ he said, as he started out to 
feed the panthers. 

Too busy thinking about the books to resent 





his words at the moment, Cass followed him 
into the bright moonlight. The cubs were 


.| Somewhat disturbed, Joel went back to his 





that the flying beast had taken. Crazy Mose, 
like the panther, bore something white close 
to his breast. 

That night when Joel returned, with a 
little red wagon and two large and heavy 
packages, he found the cabin dark and empty. 
The man ate his supper at the cupboard, then, 
thinking Cass had gone to visit her brother’s 
wife, he started down to the settlement to 
carry the baby home for her. 

He did not find his wife at the house of her 
relatives. No one had seen her that day! 


cabin at the foot of the mountain, and his 
cousin Eric and Cass’s brother went with him. 

In their searching they reached the spring, 
and saw the quilt under the trees, the half- 
filled tub, the basket of clothes upset. Then 
Joel held his torch down, and they saw tracks 
left by the big padded feet of a panther. The 
brothers looked at each other in horrified 
silence, then Eric Peterson stooped again. 

**By gracious, Joel,’’ he cried, ‘‘it’s the big 
she-panther I shot in the foot the other day! 
Look at that track! I’d swear to that right 
forefoot among ten thousand. ’’ 

Joel dashed into the forest with the cry of a 
madman. Cass’s brother followed him, while 
Eric hurried back to get their guns and to 
arouse the neighborhood. In less than half an 
hour all the men of the settlement, and some 
of the women, were out on the mountains with 
torches, hunting for Cass and her baby. 

About midnight they found Cass in the midst 
of a laurel thicket on top of the mountain. 
Her calls guided them to her. Yet she tried to 








THEY FACED 
EACH OTHER. 
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whimpering with hunger and fright, and there 
was something so piteous and human-like in 
their feeble cries that Cass’s motherly heart 
was touched. 

“Oh, the poor little things!’’ she cried. 
‘* Just think how scared they are! We mustn’t 
do it, Joel—we mustn’t! You will have to 
take them back to their mother. We haven’t 
any right to steal a dumb beast’s babies from 
her. Just think how she feels!’’ 

‘*Well, if you’re not the queerest!’’ ex- 
claimed Joel. ‘‘They’re only panther cubs, 
and the old one, she’s not going to feel anything 
except blazing mad. ’’ 

Cass protested, and even wept. ‘‘I’ll never 
feel safe again, because something bad is sure 
to happen to us if we’re so cruel as to take 
them away from their mother.’’ . 

Joel usually melted when she cried, but this 
was really too much. After the trouble he 
had gone to, and the way he had planned to 
get what she wanted! 

‘**You’ll change before morning,’’ he told 
her. ‘‘You will conclude you want the books 
for the boy more than you want a savage beast 
to raise up other savage beasts to go round 
seeking what they may devour. ’’ 

The next morning Cass still begged freedom 
for the cubs. ‘‘We shall have some bad luck 
from this. I feel it—I’m sure of it!’’ she 
declared. 

After Joel had started for Berwick with the 
cubs, Cass did her washing at a spring at the 
edge of the woods back of the cabin. She 
spread an old guilt over the pine-needles in a 
little hollow for the baby. He was so happy 
and fascinating, trying to grasp the sunlight 
that peeped through the leaves and danced 
over the patchwork of the quilt, that Cass 
could hardly get on with her work for watch- 
ing him and playing with him. 

When at last she came to the rinsing water, 
she found there her little white pig. It had 
been wallowing at the edge of the spring, 
soiling the water. Farther up the little stream 





| was another pool deep enough to dip her 
| bucket; so she left Douglas Maximilian asleep 
| on his quilt and ran over the stones. 

She had started to return, when a shrill cry 
| smote her ears. The next moment a great 


You needn’t get the store cradle—the one you | yellow beast dashed past with something white 
made’ll do, ’cause he’ll soon be too big for a | in its mouth. 


cradle. You must take the money for books, 
Joel—books for Douglas Maximilian to study 


Cass dropped her bucket and flew to the 
little hollow where she had left her baby. 


out of—big books with long names about the| The quilt was empty; the baby had disap- 


stars and what the earth is made of, and Greek 
and grammar, and such like. I want to bring 


peared! And at that very moment the eyes of 
Crazy Mose, the good-natured laughing-stock 


him up to be smart, Joel—a preacher or a/of the settlement, were fixed on the course 


run away as they approached, and she did not 
seem to recognize even Joel or her brother. 
It was evident that grief or fright had unset- 
tled her mind. She could not answer any of 
their questions, but from her incoherent wan- 
derings it was gathered that a panther had 
carried off the baby. 

Tender hands carried her down the moun- 
tain, and Joel and many of the other men 
hunted all night, without finding any trace of 
the baby or the panther. 

The next day Joel sent out word to the 
settlers for miles round to come and help him 
clean out the dangerous animals that lurked | 
on North Mountain. As the story of a baby 
carried off had spread like wild-fire, the settlers 
grimly shouldered their guns and went into 
the forest. | 

For three days and three nights continued | 
the big hunt that is memorable in the annals 
of the neighborhood. Chased by the dogs and | 
the men, many animals retreated to the over- 
grown marshes on top of the mountain. At 
night the hunters would form in a great circle, 
closing in nearer and nearer, with glaring 
torches, until the confused, maddened beasts 
were enclosed in a ring of fire. 

So many wild beasts were slain that the 
number would scarce seem credible if given | 
here—bears, wolves, panthers and catamounts. | 
Only deer were allowed to escape. 

When the other hunters went home, Joel | 
and his cousin Eric stayed on the mountains. 
In all the heap of slain animals they were not 
able to find the big she-panther, a part of whose 
right forefoot had been shot off. 

“I’m going to have that devil, if I hunt all 
winter!’? Joel said, grimly, and young Eric 
took his place beside him. . 

Joel went down to the settlement two days 
later. Cass was at her brother’s house. She 
was better, they said, and her senses had 
come back to her; but she refused to see 
Joel. zs 

‘*Tt was his fault. He stole the old panther’s 
young ones, and it came and took my baby. 
If he had let the cubs go, as I told him, it 
wouldn’t have happened. He was jealous, 
and called baby moon-faced, and I don’t want 
to see him,’’ Joel heard her say, as he waited 
outside. He turned away, haggard and wild- 
eyed, and went back to the mountains to hunt 
for the panther. 

The next day, far back in the marshes, the 
two dogged hunters came upon the game they 
sought. Joel was on the edge of a dense thicket, 
advancing cautiously. Suddenly he heard a 








jarring and discordant scream, and the panther 








bounded out of the brush directly in front of 
the hunter. 

With gun at shoulder, with sights covering 
the white spot on the beast’s breast, with his 
finger on the trigger, Joel paused. He has never 
been able to fully explain what he did next. 

Racked by grief and regret for the boy, cut 
to the heart by Cass’s refusal to see him, he 
had brooded over her assertion that it was his 
fault until he half-believed it true that he had 
been guilty of terrible evil in stealing the 
cubs. The strain of the long hunt, fatigue, 
lack of sleep and food had told on him. His 
brain seemed on fire as he faced the panther. 

**T took yours and you took mine, and we’re 
even!’’ he said. ‘‘We will fight it out even!’ 

He threw down his gun. At the same 
moment the tawny body of the panther shot 
through the air. Instinctively, Joel leaped 
backward, and the panther .alighted in the 
tracks where he had stood. They faced each 
other—the beast with arched back, its long, 
bristling neck run out and a pinkish foam 
dripping from the grinning jaws; the man 
alert, tense, unflinching, his hand grasping his 
long hunting-knife, his eyes on the eyes of the 
panther that.came creeping toward him! 

As the beast rose with a hideous screech, 
the man sprang forward and buried his mus- 
cular fingers in the throat of his foe. With all 
the force of his mighty arm, he struck, driving 
in his knife to the hilt again and again. 

But what is the strength of man against a 
beast like that? The terrible claws tore Joel’s 
body ; the fangs crushed the bone of his shoul- 
der; a hot, evil breath scalded his face. He 
was borne to the ground, clinging to the ani- 
mal’s throat, and striving to deal blind upward 
strokes until the roar of cataracts sounded in his 
ears and a sea of blood swam before his eyes. 

When Joel saw again he was lying beside 
the little stream, and Eric was washing the 
blood from his face with a piece of his shirt. 

‘*You’re all right, except pretty well chawed 
up,’’ Eric remarked. ‘‘I just got there in 
time to send a bullet through the critter’s 
head. If I hadn’t— You slashed her all up, 
though. I found your gun. How in the 
nation did it come you didn’t shoot her?’’ 

With slow and painful progress, Joel dragged 
himself down the mountain on Eric’s faithful 
arm. In his pocket he carried the marked 
forefoot that had left a track in the mud by 
the spring. When they reached the foot of the 
mountain it was growing dark, and a light 
shone in the cabin window. 

‘*She’s come home!’’ Joel exclaimed. ‘I 
reckon I’d better not go there, with her so set 
against me. I tell you, Eric, I’m ’most sorry 
the panther didn’t claw me all to pieces.’’ 

He could not resist the temptation to go up 
and look in the window. Cass’s brother’s 
wife, Martha, stood by the stove; and there, 
in her little rocker, sat Cass with the baby in 
her lap—the baby, alive, unchanged, unhurt! 

‘*The fever’s come on me agin, bad!’’ mut- 
tered Joel, rubbing his eyes. 

Cass’s brother’s wife caught sight of Joel 
through the window, and she ran out, laugh- 
ing and crying, to pull him in. ‘‘Here he is, 
Cass! Here’s who you’ve been wanting!’’ 

Cass ran to him, laughing and crying, too, 
and holding out the baby. 

*O Joel, Joel, I’m so glad!’’ she cried 


‘*Took at him! Look at the baby! The pan- 
ther never touched him—’twas the pig! Oh, 
I’m so glad!’’ 


Joel sank on his knees, because his legs 
would not hold him up. ‘‘It isn’t real!’’ he 
gasped. Then he leaned against Cass, an 
slid on down to the floor in a dead faint. 

While Cass’s brother rode the fastest hors 
in the settlement to Berwick after the doctor, 
Joel lay on the bed, with Cass sitting beside 
him, and Douglas Maximilian asleep on the 
pillow on the other side of the bed. 

Thus he heard the story of how the panther 
had not seized the baby, but the fat youn: 
pig, while Crazy Mose, happening along whil: 
the mother’s back was turned, and seeing the 
panther, had grabbed up the baby and carrie! 
it off to his hut down the valley. Dan Hess 


| taking a short cut home one day, heard thi» 


unexpected note of a crying infant from t! 
hermit’s cabin, and discovered the child. 

‘Just to think, Crazy Mose had Doug!:- 
Maximilian on a heap of rags on the flo 
and was feeding him whisky and water ov 
of a tin cup!’? Cass exclaimed. ‘‘It was 
long time before Dan could get old Mo» 
to tell where he found baby, and then he d'! 
not want to give him up. I gave poor 0 
Mose your old coat and your new game-li 
and a pair of baby’s little moccasins, and |) 
was that tickled. I cried and cried—{ could’ 
help it—when they brought baby to me. I ws 
like you, I could not believe it was real. 

‘Then when I got used to having baby agai’ 
I wanted you,’’ Cass went on. “They we! 
out after you and could not find you, and 
felt worse than ever. They told me how mea 
I talked to you, and it made me feel so ashame 
You knew I didn’t sense what I was say!n- 
didn’t you, Joel??? Two big tears splash¢ 
down from her cheeks. 

Joel squeezed her hand, although the mov: 
ment sent sharp pains all over his bruised az 
aching frame. ‘‘Do you know,’’ he sat. 
wistfully, ‘‘I hate it like sin that we hunte 
down that old she-panther !”’ 

















T was late afternoon of a mellow September 
day in the year 1844, when Peter Hardy, 


leaving his horse hitched to the roadside | 
fence, entered the old town house and made | 
his way up to the platform where the town | 


fathers were guarding the ballot-box. 

On election day in previous years he had been 
on the ground from early morning until the 
closing of the polls, working valiantly for the 
success of the Democratic candidates. But on 
this occasion he had been absent from his 
accustomed post; and now that he had come at 
the eleventh hour, it was whispered that Peter 
Hardy was really going to vote the Whig 
ticket. 

The explanation was not far to seek. Capt. 
James Parks was again the Democratic candi- 
date for Representative to the Legislature, while 
the Whigs had nominated for the same place 
young Lot Hardy, Peter’s only son. *‘I never 
expected to live to see the day when Peter 
would vote Whig,’’ said Arad Briggs as he 
moved forward, the better to witness the sight. 
‘But I don’t know 
as it will be any more 


Whig ballot in such a way that his stubby 
| thumb came exactly opposite the words: 





For Representative in the Legislature, | 
LOT HARDY. | 


| 

Peter took the proffered ticket, and moving 
lit slowly into focus, scanned it with great | 
| deliberation, Then a smile wrinkled his stern | 
| old face. 

**This kinder reminds me,’’ he said, ‘‘of a | 
ease I was knowing to when I was a boy up 
in Bingham. When Zelotes Mains died he left 
}all his property to his two sons, Solomon and 
|Ransom. He had left a will that specified just | 
what each was to have—except in the case of | 
the live stock. The will merely said that the 
live stock was to be divided equally between 
them. 

**My grandfather was executor of the will, 
and it puzzled him considerable what to do 
about the stock, being as it varied a good deal 
|in value. He knew that however he divided 
| it, Sol, who was a grasping sort of a fellow, 











of a surprise than it 
was when young Lot 
hove his first vote. 
Ever hear about 
that?’” he asked of 
the man at his side, 
who was a- new- 
comer in the town. 
The man had heard 
the story, but Arad 
went on as if it were 
news. ‘* That was 
four years ago—time 
of the Tippecanoe 
campaign. Lot 
wasn’t much more 
than a boy at the 
time—well, it was a 
question whether or 
no he was any more 
than a boy. His 
twenty-first birthday 
didn’t come till the 
day after election, 
and Lot had no idea 
of voting. But old 
Cap’n Parks was the 
Democratic candi- 
date for the Legisla- 
ture, same as he is 
to-day ; and when he 
found how near Lot 
was to being one and 
twenty, he said that 
«a few hours ought 
not to make any dif- 
ference, and he told 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


TICKETS TO SPARE, 
o” 





“IF YOU'VE GOT ONE 
OF THOSE DEMOCRATIC 


MEBBE I CAN USE IT.” 








Peter to go ahead and 
vote the boy. 

‘*Of course the Whigs wouldn’t hear to that, 
and Peter himself said it was all nonsense. 
But just then Judge Dawson came in to vote, 
and the point was left to him. Well, the judge 
kinder ruled that if Lot’s birthday was the 
next day, he had already lived twenty-one 
years in the eyes of the law, and was entitled 
to vote. 

‘*That tickled the cap’n amazingly, and he 
xot a ballot for Lot and ordered him to hurry 
up and vote, as it was ’most time to close the 
polls. Terrible high and mighty way the cap’n 
always had! 

‘But it seems Lot had his own ideas about 
politics, although, being under age, he had 
kept them to himself; and instead of doing as 
fe was told, he called for a Whig ballot and 
put it into the box, right in the face and eyes 
ot his father and the cap’n. I tell you what, 
‘he old cap’n was mad, and madder still when 
le found himself beaten by just one vote! He 

a8 hever spoken to Lot from that day to this, 
nd scarcely to Peter. 

‘‘As for Peter, he didn’t seem to take it as 

ou might have expected. I guess he was 
ither pleased to see Lot show his spunk ; and 

\other thing, he and the cap’n never did 

itch horses very well. 

“Since that day Lot has come on pretty fast 

studying law with Judge Dawson, he is 

»w. They do say that his father is terrible 

oud of him; and when Lot got the nomina- 

m to run for the Legislature agin Cap’n 

‘urks, I guess it made a Whig out of old 
eter. ’? 

Meantime a crowd had collected to see Peter 

sercise his right of suffrage. ‘‘Here’s your 

“ket, Peter,’? said Martin Ford, the chair- 

in of the Democratic committee. 

Be. the kind you’ve always voted,’’ he 

ded. 

Well, what of it?’? demanded Peter. 
’ Think I’m too old to change my mind ?’? 
The Whigs laughed approvingly, and Cap- 
n Parks was heard to mutter, ‘‘Turncoat!?? 

‘Guess this is what you want,’’ said Abel 


+ 





‘ilson, deferentially, taking care to offer the 


would claim he’d got the worst on’t. So he | 
says to the boys, says grandfather, ‘You know 
the stock better than I do, and I guess the | 
fairest way will be for one of you to separate | 
it into two lots, and then let the other take 

his choice.’ 

‘*The boys agreed to this; and so one after- | 
noon they run a fence through the middle of 
the barn-yard, thus dividing it into two pens. 

‘*Sol, being the oldest, was to do the sepa- 
rating; but he allowed that he wanted to be 
alone while he was doing it, so that he could 
think better. So grandfather and the rest of 
us, that had come to look on, went into the 
house and waited till Sol hollered for us to 
come. 

‘*Well, we found that Sol had divided equally 
enough as far as numbers were concerned, but | 
otherwise it was the most one-sided arrange- | 
ment that ever you saw. On the west side of | 
the fence he’d put what you might call the) 
pick of the stock—fine yoke of cattle, all the | 
good milkers amongst the cows, and the choicest | 
of the sheep and hogs; and on the east side | 





he’d left a sealy lot of critters that looked as | 
if they were hardly worth wintering. The. 
only exception, as you might say, was in the | 
ease of the two horses. He had put old black 
Pomp among the choice stock, and turned | 
Billy in along with the refuse on the east side | 
of the fence. | 

‘*Now, considering that Pomp was a con- | 
trary old critter that Ransom particularly hated 
to ride after, while Billy was a likely young | 
colt that Ransom had broken to harness him- 
self and set the world by, it was tolerable plain 
what Sol’s game was. 

‘*Well, Ransom was a soft-hearted boy, and 
he like to cried when that colt came up to the 
fence and rubbed his nose on his shoulder. 
But says he, ‘It’s no use, Billy, they’ve got 
you on the wrong’ side of the fence. I hate to 
give you the go-by,’ says Ransom, says he, 
‘but the fact is you ain’t quite horse enough, 
Billy, to reconcile me to what you’ ve got mixed 
up with. I’m going to take the other lot.’ ’’ 

Here Peter paused, and with a last glance 





| had 


at the ballot which he had been holding in his 
hand, let it fall to the floor. ‘Then turning to 
Martin Ford, he said, ‘‘I guess after all, Martin, 
if you’ve got one of those Democratic tickets 
to spare, mebbe I can use it.’’ Then, appar- 
ently oblivious alike to Democratic gaiety and 
Whig chagrin, he stalked up to the box and 
threw in his vote. 

Shortly afterward the polls were closed, and 
the assembled citizens anxiously awaited the 
result. 

‘*It’s going to be terrible close,’’ predicted 
Arad Briggs, in a hoarse whisper. **Wouldn’t 


it beat all now, if old Peter’s vote turned the | 


scale, same as Lot’s did four years ago?’’ 
Captain Parks stood close by the platform, 


eagerly watching the count, and refreshing | 
| himself at intervals from his gold snuff-box; | 


while Lot Hardy remained in the background, 
with a look of unconcern on his face that his 
nervously shifting feet belied. Peter, seated 
on a rickety bench, calmly chewed a straw. 

At last the chairman of the board announced 
the vote. The Whigs had carried the day, and 
Lot was elected by three majority. 

Peter still kept his seat, while friends crowded 


| round to shake the successful candidate by the 
j}hand. But when the demonstration was over, 


he rose, and for the first time approached his 
son. His face betrayed no emotion, but he 
could not quite keep the pride from his voice. 
‘*Well, Mr. Representative,’’ he said, ‘‘if so 
be that you don’t object to riding with a dyed- 
in-the-wool Democrat, mebbe we’d as goods jog 


along home and see what mother has got for | 


SCIENCE AND SAND. 


supper. ’’ 
“TN the desert,’’ says the author of ‘‘ Across 
| the Saharan Oases,’’ ‘‘all life is measured 
in water.’? Let the spring in the hollow 
dry, and life fades from the oasis garden and 
village, and the desert resumes its sway. ‘The 
French, always alive to the practical, were the 
first aliens in North Africa to recognize in this 
palpable fact the key to their successful occu- 
pation of the country. 


By the middle of the last century the hered- 
ity caste of well-sinkers, the r’tassin, as they 
are called, had diminished until they had 
become almost extinct. The wells ‘‘died,’’ as 
the Arabs say, and with them, of course, the 
oases died, too. 

The French came to the rescue with the 
Artesian boring process. The half-suffocated 
oasis of Tamerna in Oued Rhir was the spot 
fixed upon for the first essay. 
on May 17, 1856, and on June 9th the water- 
carrying stratum was pierced, and a river of 
water, four thousand liters to the minute, 
gushed forth. Lieutenant Rose, in charge of 


the engineers, sent to General Desvaux, of the | 
French army of occupation, a report on the | 


proceedings which gives a lively impression of 
the final dramatic scene. 

Monsieur Jus, the civil engineer superintend- 
ent, had indicated June 2d as the day when 
the outflow might be expected. ut the 
hardness of some of the intervening ground 
caused delay. Several days passed in mingled 
doubt, expectation and uncertainty. The work 
grew harder as the screw penetrated deeper. 
Parties of Arabs reénforced the camp, and the 
work was kept going night and day. 

**But the Arabs,’’ writes Lieutenant Rose, 
‘*instead of seconding our workmen with all 
their might, were slack and ill-humored. 

‘“‘There was no mistaking the feelings of 
these men. They might calculate the advan- 
tages they would reap in the event of our suc- 
cess, but one could read in their faces the 
— satisfaction it would give them if we 

iled. 

‘*Every time the pipe was drawn up fruit- 
lessly, they thought they saw the triumph of 
their system over ours. The partizans of the 
r’tassin looked triumphant, and it was quite 
plain that Moslem prejudice was. looking for- 
ward confidently to the confusion of the new 
ideas which it secretly loathed. 

‘“*At midday, on June 9th, all of a sudden | 
the rod, after a continued encounter of hard 
rock, sank so —— that we thought it had 
broken. A moment later, however, we saw 


Sinking began | 
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Punta Rassa and Key West, was at the cattle 
| wharf near the hotel, taking on a load of range 
| cattle from the pens. Just as the little motor- 
| boat was abreast of the steamer a big black- 
| horned steer jumped over the runway with the 

agility of a stag, and plunged into fifteen feet 
| of water. 
| He came up glistening in the sun and seemed 
|dazed for a moment. Then he struck out 
| against the tide, heading for the Gulf, two 
| miles away. 

Schultz wanted to take the bull by the horns, 
but both Foster and the guide put up strenu- 
ous objections for fear that the animal would 
want to join the party in the boat. Schultz 
had his rod ready and his nerve with him. 
He watched his chance, and cast about a dozen 
feet at the steer’s head. The line wrapped 
| round one horn and the hook took hold in the 
knob between the horns. 

The steer shook his head in vain as Schultz 
put on the strain. He was using a twelve- 
| thread linen line and a seven-and-one-half- 
ounce greenheart rod with a plain multiplying 
reel and thumb-pad. He ‘‘played’’ the steer 
for three-quarters of an hour, while his nezro 
| guide deftly manipulated the boat, and Foster 
sat in the pivoted chair, giving advice as to the 
| best way to land the ‘‘catch.’’ 
| Finally Mr. Schultz got the animal headed 
| toward the beach, where two men belonging 
to the cattle outfit roped the scared and weary 
| creature and got him into the corral, whence 
he was driven aboard the Mildred, having 
delayed the sailing for more than an hour. 


| oo hh 


PETS THAT REASON. 

EW subjects have been so painstakingly 

investigated or so widely discussed as the 

mental processes of the higher animals. 
Whether they reason or not, a great many 
careful observers are convinced that they do; 
and every reference to the question in The 
Companion brings interesting letters from 
readers all over the country. 


Mr. W. L. Mott of Bolivar, Missouri, has 
written to tell us of an extremely intelligent 
Newfoundland dog, of which he was the owner. 
In the presence of Mr. Mott and his brother- 
in-law, this dog chased a gray squirrel into a 
hollow wooden pump log lying on the bank of 
a creek. For a time he barked and worried 
the end of the tube without any satisfactory 
result. 

He then desisted from chewing the log, sat 
down in front of it, and observed it attentively. 
Suddenly he sprang to his feet, seized the end 
of the pump log, dragged it over nearer the 
bank of the creek, and with his nose pushed 
it into the water. The squirrel of course came 
out as soon as the water reached him, and the 
dog, springing into the water, easily caught 
and killed its prey. Here is a course of action 
which has certainly most of the external indi- 
| cations of a reasoned process. 

Another reader, Mrs. May Jordan MacDon- 
ough of Dubuque, Iowa, sends two instances 
to show that animals do learn by imitating 
each other. 

Bruno and Jeff were two dogs belonging to 
the same family. Jeff had an extensive reper- 
| tory of tricks, none of which had ever been 
| taught to Bruno. But Bruno observed that 
|his friend’s performance was invariably re- 
| warded with a lump of sugar or other canine 
| luxury. Accordingly, he set himself to do the 
same tricks, and in a short time, without any 
human instruction whatever, he could beg, 
‘play dead,’’ and roll over as obediently and 
successfully as Jeff. 

The other instance is that of a cat, Toots by 
name. ‘Toots was a stray kitten that had been 
adopted by a charitably disposed family, which 
already owned a cat named Tom, so old that 
he lost all his teeth, and had to hook his 
food from a and carry it to his mouth 
in his paw. oots watched this performance 
with interest, and gradually gave up eating in 
the usual way, feeding herself with her paw 
as long as Tom lived. When the older cat 
died, the kitten returned to her own more nat- 
ural method of feeding. 
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NOT THINKING OF HIMSELF. 
HEN the sleight-of-hand artist calls 
W one of the audience to ‘‘aid’’ in a 
trick, he generally manages to ‘‘get 
the laugh’’ on this obliging person, but not 
always. The following story is told in Tit- 





the stream running through in the little canal 
that had been cut to receive the waste water, 
and immediately afterward the strong shaking | 
of the pipe told us that we had achieved our | 
— and that a powerful spring had been | 


8 

‘‘Soon the water poured out of the outer | 
pipe, and the fluttering of our flag and the) 
shouts of the workmen announced our success | 
to the natives. } 

‘*In two minutes every living soul was on the | 
spot. They tore away the palm branches that | 
covered the machinery. All must needs see | 
with their own eyes this water that the French | 
set running in five weeks, while they 
would have taken five years and five times as 
many workmen to do it. | 

‘*Then up came the women of all ages, and | 
those who could not get near the well managed 
to get water passed to them in the little tin 
cups of our soldiers, and drank it with 
enthusiasm. All the people were embracing 
each other,’’ concludes Lieutenant Rose, ‘‘and 
the women fairly screaming for joy.’’ 

This significant first experiment was a great 
stimulus to French enterprise, and the work | 
has been carried on unremittingly ever since. 
H not less astonishing than the best of the 

usual sort. It comes from the New York | 
Sun, and the scene of the famous ‘‘catch’’ is | 
laid at Punta Rassa, Florida. 

Two fishermen named Schultz and Foster 
had just left the wharf on their way to the | 
up-river fishing-pools. They were in a little | 


motor-boat—a mere skiff with an engine in it. | 
The steamer Mildred, which plies between | 


ANGLING FOR A STEER. 
ERE is a ‘‘fish story’’ of a new kind, and | 


Bits: 

The conjurer in the village schoolroom had 
invited any gentleman from the audience to 
step up on the platform, and a rustic in a 
velveteen coat responded. 

‘*Now, sir,’’ said the professor, ‘‘I suppose 
you consider it a matter of impossibility for 
me to make that rabbit in the box on the table 
pass into your coattail pocket?’’ 

‘*T dunno about impossible, ’’ came the reply, 
**but I wouldn’t do it if I was you, sir.’’ 

“Oh, you’ll be in no danger, I can assure 
you,’’ smiled the sleight-of-hand man, airily. 

‘*T worn’t thinkin’ about myself,’’ the rustic 
answered. ‘‘I was studyin’ the rabbit. I’ve 
got a couple of ferrets in that there pocket. ’’ 
O tain Illinois village met for the purpose 

of electing a captain of their baseball 
team for the coming season, it appeared that 
there were an excessive number of candidates 
for the post, and that more than the usual 
wrangling must ensue. 


Youngster after youngster presented his 
qualifications for the post; and the matter was 
still undecided, according to Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine, when the son of the owner of the ball- 
field stood up. He was a small, snub-nosed 
lad, with a plentiful supply of freckles, but he 


cy 


THE SITUATION. 
NE year, when the youngsters of a cer- 


a 


| glanced about him with a dignified air of con- 


trolling the situation. 

“I’m going to be captain this year,’’ he 
announced, convincingly, ‘‘or else father’s old 
bull is going to be turned into the field.’’ 

He was elected unanimously. 
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THE ACUTE BILIOUS ATTACK. 


ILIOUSNESS is a term covering 
a group of symptoms such as 
f headache, nausea and vomiting, that 
.{ are usually attributed to the disor- 
- dered action of the liver. The word 
is more popular with the laity than 
with the doctors, for the reason that 
it does not often correctly describe 
the condition. It is true that the 
liver does its work better at one time 
than another, and that there are people with whom 
it never does it very well. But it is also true that 
in most cases of “biliousness” the difficulty is 
principally with the stomach or the bowels, whereas 
the trouble with the liver is only a sort of rebellion 
against the intolerable burdens unfairly laid upon 
it. The treatment of such cases will naturally be 
unsuccessful unless it is directed to the organs 
actually at fault. 

Acute bilious attacks may occur at any age, and 
sometimes afflict certain members of a family for 
generation after generation, from childhood to old 
age. Children of northern parents who are born 
in the tropics seem to be especially susceptible. 
Emotion, fatigue or severe physical exercise will 
often bring on an attack, especially exercise that 
produces irregular vibrations, such as swinging, 
motor-riding and railroad travel. 

Many sufferers from bilious attacks are obliged 
to avoid certain articles of diet. As a general 
rule, they are injuriously affected by sweets, excess 
of fats, mackerel, sardines, pork, liver, pastry and 
shell-fish. 

The attack itself is marked by vertigo, faintness, 
acid eructations and griping pains, although the 
latter are not always present. There is always 
profound exhaustion and semistupor, like that 
seen in seasickness. 

Fortunately, a bilious attack tends to cure itself, 
first by the throwing off of the irritating bile, and 
second by the rest to the digestive functions 
resulting from the complete loss of the appe- 
tite. Treatment should follow the hints given by 
nature. The patient should lie down in a darkened 
room. If the headache is severe, ice-water cloths 
or a menthol preparation may be used, and nothing 
should enter the mouth except a small piece of ice 
from time to time, to allay thirst, or a glass of hot 
water to assist the vomiting and help to cleanse 
the stomach. 
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ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 
HE door-latch rattled, and Elinor 
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BF poetess,” but just now a vision of 
ry flaming wrath, burst into the room 
where her sister was peacefully sew- 
ing. “Dora, does it stick out all over 
me?” she demanded. 

“What?” asked Dora, puzzled. 

“The fact that I’ve published a slim 
volume of sonnets, and that two or three times a 
year my name appears in the magazines. I was 
out just now in the garden, weeding the lettuce- 
bed, and that silly Elsie Farley came and leaned 
over the fence, and asked if I didn’t ‘love commu- 
ning with the flowers dressed in Mother Nature’s 
own hue,’” and she looked down at her grimy 
green dress. 

“What did you say?” inquired Dora, placidly. 

“T asked her for that receipt her mother prom- 
ised me, and she said, reproachfully, ‘O Miss 
Grahame, I can’t talk pickles with you!’ and 
stalked. off. In the city I walk unmolested; only 
three people ever asked for my autograph, and 
here —”’ 

“Here they can’t help being a little bit proud of 
you because years ago you were a tiny girl in the 
district school,” answered Dora. “I think it’s 
dear of them.” 

“Well, then, why don’t they treat me like a 
human being? Why must I always walk toward 
the sunset and commune with Chaos? Mrs. Elkins 
has invited me to the ‘Ladies’ Society.’ I’m to 
speak a few well-chosen words concerning the 
‘Influence of Poetry on the Higher Life.’ I think 
I’ll advise her to read Edward Lear and cultivate 
humor. She said, ‘Of course you won’t have any 
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| of the room. Next, looking at Elinor’s ‘‘friv- 


olous” gown, “What wonderful embroidery!” she 
exclaimed. 

| “I did it myself,’ answered Miss Grahame, a 
little shortly. ‘May I just catch these last 
threads, please, before I begin ?’’ 

| The demure little woman was staring at her. 
“Are you ‘the Miss Grahame’?” she asked. “I 
thought you must be your sister. You’re—why, 
you’re just like the rest of us.” 

Elinor Grahame rose. ‘1 am,” she said, “and 
you’re a dear, and the only one who has under- 
stood.” She took the woman’s hands warmly in 
hers, then added, ‘‘You won’t forget to send me 
that gingerbread receipt, will you?” 
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CHESS PLAYED WITH MUSKETS. 


EVOTEES of the ancient game of chess will 

be interested in the following account of a 
game played by Charles XII of Sweden with his 
lieutenant, Grothusen, while encamped at Bender 
in 1713. According to the late Willard Fiske in 
“Chess Tales,” the Swedish monarch had ex- 
hausted the patience of his Moslem enemy, whose 
army had begun a sharp fusillade on the head- 
quarters of the exile king. 


| Charles and Grothusen were playing chess one 
afternoon in the latter part of January, 1713. The 
morning had been spent in riding about the de- 
fenses, round which thirty thousand Turks and 
Tartars lay encamped. Although the violent 
assaults that took yee a few days afterward had 
not yet commenced, the Moslem army warned the 
besieged monarch of what he might expect by 
sending an occasional ball whistling over the house 
in which the headquarters were established. 

The game was far advanced, and Charles, who 

layed the white, had a decided advantage. With 
the admirable calmness that he knew so well 
how to assume in the presence of danger, he gazed 
for a long time at the position, and at last an- 
nounced mate in three moves. : 

Hardly had the words escaped from his lips 
when a bullet, shattering one of the window-panes. 
ended its flight by removing from the board an 
breaking into fragments the white knight. Charles, 
who was about to lean back in his chair with the 
self-satisfied air of a victor, looked vexed at 
this unexpected loss. But Grothusen, who was 
not his equal in coolness, leaped from his seat in 
dismay. Charles reproved him with a laugh, and 
then said, ‘‘Where is my other knight, Grothusen? 
Find it and work out the mate.” 

But before the minister could find the piece, the 
eye of Charles was struck by the position of the 
forces, and he remained for some minutes copee | 
gazing at the board. At length he raised his he 
with a smile. ‘I don’t think we need the knight; 
I believe that I can afford to give it to you and 
still be able to mate you in four moves.” 

The monarch had just made this announcement 
when a second bullet actually flew through the 
open door, and took its way as Pp ewes A as 
the first had done toward the royal chess-board. 
The white pawn at rook’s second square shared 
the fate of the knight, and fell in small pieces of 
ivory upon the floor. Grothusen, remembering 
the satirical laugh of Charles, only turned pale 
without stirring from his chair. 

“You have our good friends, the Turks, upon 

our side, Grothusen,” said the king. “dt will 

ardly be expected that I can ae both 
against you and thirty thousand heathen, espe- 
cially if _ employ such powerful weapons. is 
is the first time I have seen chess played with 
muskets. But wait a moment and let me see if 
my game is not still good enough to allow me to 
dispense with this unlucky pawn also. I have it!” 
he shouted, and laughed so loudly that he might 
have been heard beyond the entrenchments. “I 
have it! I have great pleasure in informing you 
that there is undoubtedly a mate in five moves.” 

And Charles would not permit Grothusen to 
leave the apartment until he had solved the 
problem. 
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HIS BEST COMPLIMENT. 


se ELL, Kate,” said the parson, according to 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “‘did you like 
my sermon this morning?” 


“?Twas a grand sermon intirely, sorr,” said 
Kate, dropping a courtesy. 

“And what part did you like best?” asked the 
pastor, who was a bit waggish. 

7 don’t remimber, yer riverence, but ut war all 


“Now, Kate, if you can’t remember it, how do 
you know it was good?” 

“Pll tell yez. See them clothes on the line?” 

“Yes, Kate. And a fine lot of work you have, 
this morning.” 

“Tsn’t ahl that stuff betther f’r the washin’?” 

“Of course it is.” 

“Aha! An’ yet not a bit av th’ soap sticks 
to it. That’s the way it is, sorr. My soul is 
betther an’ cleaner f’r y’r sermon, though not a 
word 0’ what ye said stays by me.” 

And that, the minister told us, was the best 
compliment he ever got. 


A SOCIAL LEADER’S COMPLAINT. 


HE editor of the Hennessey, Oklahoma, Clipper 

prints the following phonetic communication 
from a reader who thought himself aggrieved 
b of discrimination shown against him in 
the “society columns” of that paper: 


“Mister editur. I want to noe og A hit is that 
you use so infurnal much parshality in your little 





ole pense Me an’ my fokes has bin visitin’ haf 
duzin times latly, an’ you never sed one wurd 
about hit. You run after big bugs an’ let the little 


eee ae. I have bin thinkin’ of subsecribin’ fur 
the Clipper, but I wont do hit now. You no hoo 
this is. One Hoo Has Bin Ronged.” 
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WHERE HE BELONGED. 


T the dinner-table on board an ocean liner one 
man was much annoyed by the vulgar manner 
in which his next neighbor fed. 

He tried to take no notice of the man, but after 
peeing him pick a bone in an extremely prim- 
itive fashion, he could not control his feelings any 
longer, and turning to the offender, he said: 





sewing to bring, you’re so literary.’ I’m going to | 
dress frivolously, and take my most intricate em- | 
broidery.” 

That afternoon Miss Grahame sat in an incon- | 
spicuous corner, stitching assiduously, and talking 
briskly to a demure little woman at her left. Both 
were enjoying themselves, and the air was charged 
with domesticity. Into this paradise walked Mrs. 
Elkins. 

“Are you ready to inspire us, Miss Grahame?” 
she asked, pointing to a seat of honor at the end | 


“Don’t "po really think you would be more com- 
fortable if you took that bone out on the mat?” 
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THE SIMPLE REASON. 


HY are we so late?” asked the passenger 
whose question is reported by the Boston 
Transcript. 
“Well, sir,’’ replied the conductor, “the train in 
= was behind, and this train was behind before, 
esides. 


“ 
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White teeth. ‘Brown's Camphorated Sap 

Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. 

heres 
A Wholesome Summer Drink 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Better than lemons or limes—more healthful and 
satisfying. It cools, refreshes and invigorates. [Adv. 
—o 
LIVES EMBITTERED BY 
SEVERE SKIN TROUBLES 

Many estimable lives have been embittered by skin 
afflictions, due, in most cases, to neglect in infancy and 
childhood. Delicate skins readily become irritated 
and severe eruptions develop. Then treatment after 
treatment is tried and found wanting until life be- 
comes a nightmare of torture and disfigurement, im- 
posing a fearful handicap in the race for business or 
social advancement. Yet this physical and mental 
suffering might have been, and may even yet be, 
avoided or mitigated by a timely use of Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment. A single set is often sufficient. | 
Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample of each, | 
with 82-p. book on skin troubles, post-free. Address } 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ader. 





[Adv. 




















IF YOU NEED HELP FOR | 
a Write to P. Harold Hayes, | 
-F 
ay ever Bulletin Y-125. His method 
of home treatment will not 
only relieve you but cure 
HOW MANY OF US 
FAIL TO SELECT FOOD NATURE DEMANDS 
TO WARD OFF AILMENTS ? 

A Kentucky lady, speaking about food, says: 
“T was accustomed to eating all kinds of ordinary 
food until, for some reason, indigestion and nerv- 

“After I had run down seriously my attention 
was called to the necessity of some change in my 
diet, and I discontinued my ordinary breakfast 
of rich cream. 

“In a few days my condition changed in a re- 
markable way, and I began to have a strength 
of body and a poise of mind that amazed me. It 
was entirely new in my experience. 

“My former attacks of indigestion had been 
condition was distressing with blind spells of 
dizziness, rush of blood to the head and neuralgic 
pains in the chest. 
have been free from these troubles, except at 
times when I have indulged in rich, greasy foods 
in quantity, then I would be warned by a pain 
the warning the old trouble would come back, but 
when I finally got to know where these troubles 
originated I returned to my Grape-Nuts and cream 

“‘T am now in prime health as a result: of my use 
of Grape-Nuts.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 


M.D., Buffalo,N. Y., for free 
or Asthma the disease permanently. 
ous prostration set in. 
and began using Grape-Nuts with a good quantity 
that I had never been possessed of before, a vigor 
accompanied by heat flashes, and many times my 

“Since using Grape-Nuts alone for breakfast I 
under the left shoulder blade, and unless I heeded 
and the pain and disturbance left very quickly. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





108 all diff. , Transvaal ,Servia, Brazil, Peru,CapeG H, Mex. 
Natal, Java, etc.,and Album 5c. 1000 Pinel 120c. 65 
diftU.S.,25¢.1000hingesBe.Axts.w td.60% -ListFree.Jbuy 
stamps.C.Stegman,5948 Cote Brilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. 
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RASS BANDS 


and fun; this is campaign year. 





payments P on 
LYON & 
E.Adams 






















anywhere, at- 


HEALY 
St.,Chieag 
DAISY FLY KILLER 220i "si ‘i 


namental. convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of 
metal, can't spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, 
or 6 sent prepaid for $1. 
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HAROLD SOMERS, 
150 DeKalb Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y 
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This Camp Lamp requires water and 
carbide only, and burns with an intense 
light for over three hours without re- 
filling. No grease, smoke, dirt or oil. 7 
Throws a steady light over 100 feet. 
Can be hung up in a tent, or worn 
comfortably on a hat or belt, leaving 
both hands free. Equally serviceable 
for farmers and teamsters detained at 
work after dark. Lamp is 3% inches 
high, weighs less than § ounces, and 
produces a 14-candle-power light. 


Special Limited Offer 


The Baldwin Cup town will be given 
post-paid to any mpanion subscriber 
who sends us one new yearly subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion before August 
30th. Price of Lamp $1.00, post-paid. 










































































